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For the Companion. 


THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 





Miss Dorina’s Notable Errand. 


Zo IT was the afternoon of a 
= {Ena \ raw November day. The 


grounds and gardens of 
the fine old Witheredge 
. homestead in Habersham 
County, Georgia, wore a 
wintry aspect under 
the declining sun; 
but in the dining- 
room, overlook- 

ing the denu- 






a cheerful fire 
wilh burned. 

Around this 
fire were seat- 
ed three peo- 
ple: Miss Do- 
rina Witheredge, her brother, Colonel Frederick 
Witheredge, and their young cousin, Sally With- 
eredge Holmes. 

Miss Dorina, a handsome old lady of seventy- 
five, attired in the fashion of her long-departed 
youth—scant skirts, high shoulders, balloon 
sleeves, and a short waist 
covered by a ruffled cape of 
whitest, sheerest lawn, cross- 
ed in front, and pinned into ee 
her stiff, wide belt—occupied 
her accustomed arm-chair at 
the right of the chimney. 

The Colonel in his arm- 
chair on the opposite side 
was spreading his long, thin 
hands to the grateful warmth 
of the flames that played 
about the hickory logs, and 
repeated themselves in the 
burnished surface of the 
great brass andirons. 

The Colonel and Miss Do- 
rina were twins, and resem- 
bled each other strongly ; but 
he was neither so careful nor 
80 old-fashioned in his dress 
as she, nor so precise in his 
bearing. Miss Dorina sat 
up very straight, while he 
drooped and lounged slightly. 

On a low stool in front of 
the fire, between these two 
old people, sat Sally Wither- 
edge Holmes, ‘‘like to a rose 
in a withering bower.” 

Sally was a cousin two or 
three times removed; only 
Miss Doriga could have told 
the exact relationship. She 
was a gay girl, delighting in 
fun and frolic, thoughtless 
sometimes, as such girls are 
prone to be, but good-hearted 
and honorable, and carrying 
sunshine wherever she went. 

The old Colonel was very 
fond of her, and insisted 
upon having her at the 
homestead whenever he could 
steal her away from her father, who was accus- 
tomed to complain jestingly that his only daugh- 
ter divided her time very unequally between his 
house and the Colonel's. 

Miss Dorina, too, was fond of Sally, but in a 
less indulgent way. As for Sally, she loved both 
her old cousins, and though giddy and light- 
hearted was never inconsiderate of their comfort. 

She sat very still and quiet now, while Miss 
Dorina read the letter old Calamus had just 
brought from the post-office. It was a letter 
from kinsfolk in Alabama. Sally was quite sure 
that it contained exciting news, for there was an 
‘Mwonted pucker in Miss Dorina’s placid brow, 
an unusual flush in her delicate cheeks, and a 


tremor in the shapely white hands that held the 
dainty missive. 





Sally thought her old cousin took a needlessly 
‘ong time to read those four pages; but at last 
her patience was rewarded. 

“Actually, the child is going to be married!”’ 
Miss Dorina announced, with tremulous indigna- 


ded rose-beds, | mild rebuke. 
| 


| tion, glancing over her gold-rimmed spectacles at 
| her brother. 
The Colonel looked at his sister with an air of 
| mild inquiry, but said nothing. 
“Is it Dorina you mean? 
bama ?” cried Sally, eagerly. ‘*Why, Cousin | 
| Dorina, she isn’t a child; she is more than a 
whole year older than 1 am, and I shall be seven- 
teen, my next birthday.” 
Sally made a charming picture with the fire- 
| glow playing on her eager, upturned face—a face | 
lighted by large and deep blue eyes that were 
| merry and tender by turns, and softly shaded by 
| @ mass of brown hair that rippled over a broad, 
| low forehead. 
| The Colonel looked at her and smiled with a 
| quiet pleasure; but Miss Dorina frowned. 


| > 


“T call you a baby,” she said, with a glance of 
Miss Dorina found it difficult to realize that 
| her namesake, Dorina Witheredge Heygood, of 
| Alabama, whom she had never seen, was no 
| longer a little girl in pinafores; but that Sally 
Witheredge Holmes should consider herself grown 
| up was preposterous. ‘Seventeen is no age at 
all,’’ she said, as she took up the letter again. 
The Colonel looked at Sally with a twinkle in 
| hiseyes. He was always ready to accord his 
| favorite the full benefit of her few years. 
| «Dear, dear pursued Miss Dorina, smoothing 
| the letter on her knee; ‘the child wrote me some- 


” 








Miss Dorina 


thing of this in the summer, but I paid no atten- 
tion—she is so young! It’s a Brent she is going 
to marry.” 

“Ah? one of the Georgia Brents?’’ asked the 
Colonel. 

“Very likely. They are good people and well- 
to-do. But it isa long, long journey from Hab- 
ersham County to Baybridge in West Alabama, 
and the wedding is only ten days off.’’ 

“Oh, if we might go! There is time enough,” 
cried Sally, eagerly. 

“‘Sally—Witheredge—Holmes!”’ said Miss Do- 
rina, with rebuking emphasis. 

Sally subsided with a sigh of resignation, for 
she knew well that her cousin, a recluse for many 
years, was not readily to be enticed beyond the 
gates of the Witheredge homestead. 

‘‘] have made up my mind to one thing,’’ Miss 
Dorina announced with decision. ‘I shall pre- 
sent the bride with my Grandmother Heygood’s 
silver tea service.” 

Sally gave the Colonel an involuntary glance 





Dorina of Ala- | windows of Miss Dorina’s sitting-room upstairs. 


| collecting during many years, at no small cost of | 


| of startled surprise. That silver tea service, mas-| ‘Yes; 1 shall send Fred,’ Miss Dorina re- 
| sive and cumbrous, had occupied for long years | peated, with secret self-applause of the boldness 
| before Sally could remember, a shelf in a brass- | of her resolution. 

bound mahogany cabinet, fixed between the Sally gave a little gasp of delight. She knew 
| how great a pleasure the trip would be to Fred, 
The cabinet was full of old family silver and |and she hoped, it her heart, that the Colonel 
| other such treasures that Miss Dorina had been | would not oppose the plan. 

The Colonel had no idea of offering the slightest 
opposition. He had, indeed, long been of the 
opinion that his grandson should see something 
of the world. He had ju:t given placid expres- 
sion to this opinion, when Fred himself entered 


money and of management, and even at some 
sacrifice of good-will and family harmony. 

This particular tea service, however, was Miss 
| Dorina’s own of unchallenged right, for Grand- 
| mother Dorina Heygood herself had left it by | the room. 
will to the granddaughter who bore her name. | “Oh, Fred! 
Sally knew that of all Miss Dorina’s possessions | Sally, eagerly. 
that tea service was most prized. 


Such awfully good news!’’ cried 


“Girls did not indulge in such modes of speech 

The Colonel knew this too; but his countenance | when I was young,’’ remarked Miss Dorina. 
remained so placid that Sally was sure he had | Then she proceeded to explain the matter to her 
failed fully to understand his sister’s intention. | grandnephew. 

But the old Colonel was not taken by surprise, | “Dorina Witheredge Heygood is abott to be 
as Sally was. He was quite well aware that his | married, Fred, and I’ve made up my mind to 
sister had left the famous tea service in her will | give her my Grandmother Heygood's silver tea 
to Dorina Witheredge Heygood of Alabama, | service as a wedding present, for the sake of her 
eighteen years before, when she was first made | name.’’ 
acquinted with the existence of her namesake. Fred puckered his lips for a whistle of incredu- 

“It does seem providential that I had it all| lity, but Miss Witheredge gave him no chance to 
cleaned last Tuesday,’’ Miss Dorina commented, | utter it, but went on with her announcement. 
with satisfaction; ‘“‘for now it is ready to pack.”’ “And you are going to take it to her, Fred, as 

‘*‘But—but—would you trust that silver to go | my representative at the wedding.”’ 
by express ?”’ stammered Sally. | “T?’? exclaimed Fred, starting up breathiess 

“‘Sally—Witheredge—Holmes! I am surprised | with astonishment. ‘Oh, Aunt Dorina!” 

“Yes, my dear. I’m too 
old to travel,’’ his aunt went 
on, with an emphatic little 

J. nod. ‘I shall have to depend 
upon you; for as to sending 
anything so valuable with- 
out an especial convoy, such 
a risk is not to be thought 

| of.” 
| “Certainly not!’’ Fred a- 
greed, eager for the journey. 

“And you need not regret 
the tea service, my dear boy, 
for there'll be your great- 
great-grandfather’s solid sil- 
ver soup-tureen for you, and 
his tankard and porringer.”’ 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to 
give up the tea service,”’ said 
Fred, heartily. The untray- 
elled youth would have given 
up the soup-tureen, the tank- 
ard and the porringer into the 
bargain, rather than forego 
the trip to Alabama. 

“You can start to-morrow 
morning,’* said Miss Dorina. 

“To-morrow morning?" 

echoed the Colonel. ‘Why, 
you said, just now, that the 
wedding is ten days off!” 
‘*He must have time to be- 
come acquainted with our 
| relatives,” Miss Dorina re- 
| minded him. I'll give you 
a memorandum, Fred, telling 
you who is who, and you 
must study it well. We'll 
send for Arnold at once and 
_| pack the silver after dark to- 
night.”’ 
Arnold was Sally’s brother 
and Fred’s best friend. 
“I'll go myself, and bring 
|at you, truly!’ said Miss Dorina, indignantly. | him back to supper,”’ cried Fred, hurrying out to 
“Trust your great-great-grandmother Heygood’s | order his horse. 
silver tea service to the common express, when it, ‘‘And Sally, my dear,’’ Miss Dorina said, pres- 
has never been a day out of the family keeping ently, after a few moments’ musing that followed 





tells the news. 


since it came home, twelve pieces, marked | Fred’s departure, ‘‘you shall not be forgotten in 
‘Dorina Heygood’? No; Fred shall carry it the distribution of the family silver; I always 


with my blessing.” 

‘“H’m!’’ said the Colonel. 

The Fred alluded to was not himself, but 
his only grandchild, the son of his only child, 
Frederick Lanis Witheredge, who had been killed 
in battle when the younger Frederick was but a 
few months old. 

The old Colonel naturally thought he had a 
closer claim upon this youth of eighteen than any 
one else could have; but Miss Dorina, who took 
charge of the boy when his mother died in his 
third year, had asserted and maintained a superior 
claim. In accordance with her views, Frederick 
had been educated at home, and his travels, here- 
tofore, had not extended ten miles beyond his 
grandfather’s fireside. 





meant to give you the two big ladles si 

‘When I am married?’ interrupted Sally, 
gleefully. 

‘*My dear,’’ Miss Dorina admonished her, peer- 
| ing over her spectacles, ‘the age of twenty-two is 
| quite early enough for any girl to contemplate 
| matrimony.” 

It was at the age of twenty-two that the 
romance of Miss Dorina’s life overtook her, and 
Sally, who knew the story, became grave. 

Miss Dorina Witheredge, wealthy and beauti- 
ful, with a host of admirers, had set her affections 
upon a gentleman of straitened fortunes; and 
though her family might have overlooked this 
want of fortune, the young man had wooed and 
married another girl, not half so handsome as the 
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beautiful Miss Witheredge. 
bemoan her fate, but from the day of the mar- 5s 
riage she gave up the world, and had never again 1 
passed through the great red gates of the old 

homestead to visit or to shop, or even to attend 1 


church. wide awake. 


The country folk of the hill-sides said that she 


was “touched in her head;’’ but she retained quite | It was followed by an interval of silence; but | it’s out of all reason. 
nursing mother. 
our house.”’ | 


enough mental force to hold her place in the | v 
family life, adorning herself, as had always been | \ 
her pleasure, in rich laces, shimmering silks and | t 
gleaming jewels, and entertaining friends with 

grace and hospitality. i 


THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. 





ome clothes! 

Jo you hear that?” 
Fred certainly did hear it. It was a noise of 

novement somewhere. In an instant he was 


enough, and it wouldn’t seem home to me any- | 
where else.”’ 


| week. 


| 
| 
“Pshaw! you'd get over that feeling in less’n a | 
I’ve got a big house, and there’s plenty of | 


MARCH 5, 1891. 





Miss Dorina did not | pering excitedly, ‘“‘Get up, I say, and snatch on! «I don’t see why I can’t stay here,’ said; over some of my clothes. I sha’n’t need many, 


Somebody is in the house, sure! Miss Priscilla, plaintively. ‘I can get along well | it’s so quiet here.” 


“Quiet! I should say so. I tell you it’s al! 


| foolishness your staying; and I don’t know what 


your ma’ll say. I don’t believe she'll like it.”’ 
‘(Ma won't care. She has Susie, you know. 


The sound apparently came from the garret. | room for you; and as to staying here all alone, | I'll write to Susie. to-morrow, and tell her wha. 


while the boys hurried on their clothes, the noise | 
vas repeated, as of some one stumbling about in 
imaccustomed places. 

Cautiously they opened the door and peered 
nto the hall. All was silent, and all was dark, 


Her manner and conversation exhibited no trace , save for the faint gleam of the clear, starlit sky 


of flightiness, and her friends said that she was | that struggled through the half-turned blinds and | up.” 


but indulging a whim of which she would tire in | showed the old-fashioned hair-trunk at the head 


time; but as the years went by, it was seen that | « 
Miss Dorina became only the more wedded to 


of the stairs, just where they had left it. 
The next instant a light flashed down the spiral | 


You're all run down now, 
It’ll be a new life for you at 
‘I don’t want a new life.”’ | 
“Oh, you don’t know what you want. You've | 
got sort of foolish, living here, so set off pred 


other folks. Mother and the girls’ll wake you 
| 


‘I don’t want to be waked up!" | 
“No; you want to stay right along here, and | 
be taken sick some night and die, and nobody 


things to send me.”’ 

Esther watched her father as he drove away, 
and then went back to the house. Her aunt stil! 
sat on the sofa. She looked up forlornly as the 
girl came in. 

“TI can’t go, I can’t!’’ she wailed. 
sell all my things! Oh, dear! oh, dear! Hirain 
don’t know what he’s doing. I don’t mind living 
alone; I’d get used to it. I can’t go, I can’t!” 

She began to grow hysterical. 

“Well, you needn’t go, Aunt Priscilla,”’ said 


“And to 


this whim, until there was nothing for her family | garret stair, flickered, and was lost again in | know anything about it. That’s what you want! | Esther. ‘I’m going to stay here with you.” 


to do but acquiesce in it. 
No matter how the fashion might vary in dress, 


| darkness. | 


It beats me, what you see in this old rack of a 


“Oh, one night won’t matter much. He'll 


Fred opened his mouth to shoutout an alarm, | house anyhow. It isn’t fit for a tramp to live | make me go to-morrow. He said he’d come over 


in horticulture, in house-furnishing, the cut of | but Arnold laid his hand over his lips. 


Miss Dorina’s gowns was never changed, her | 


prim flower-beds remained always the same, the | he laid his hand on the other’s arm. 


‘‘Hush!"’ commanded Arnold, itt a whisper, as 
**Look 


ancient pieces of dark mahogany kept their fixed | there!” 


places against her walls. 


He pointed upward, where, dimly defined in 


Upon the death of her brother’s only child, |} the faint, uncertain light that emanated from 


Miss Dorina’s pride and hope had centred in her 
orphaned great-nephew, Frederick Lanis Wither- 


some point within the garret, but to them invisi- 
ble, a dark-robed figure loomed against the | take what you need of ’em, and we can sell the | 


edge, Jr.; but when this Fred the younger was | shadows at the head of the garret stairs. 


scarcely a year old, there came news from Ala-| 
bama that gave the boy a rival in her heart. 

The daughter of the man whom the recluse | 
woman had loved in her youth had married Mr. 
Lewis Heygood. Miss Dorina could readily de- 
fine his relationship to the Witheredges of Haber- 
sham County; but that is no matter. It touched 


her more nearly that Lewis Heygood’s wife had 


chosen to name her first daughter for the old 
cousin over in Georgia, whom neither she nor her 
husband had ever seen. 

To make the compliment more acceptable, there 
was no other Dorina in the entire family connec- 
tion, for Miss Dorina’s determination to possess 
herself of certain pieces of the family silver had 
created some bitterness, and the name had lost 
its popularity in the later generations. 

Fred returned with Arnold in time for supper, 
which old Martha, the wife of Calamus, was set- 
ting upon the table when the two lads came in. 

Miss Dorina, by winks, nods, and frowns that 
could not escape her handmaiden, forbade any 
allusion to the silver, or to Fred’s journey on 
the morrow. 

Not until nine o’clock, when the Colonel, 
according to his custom, had gone to bed, and 
the house was bolted and barred with more 
than usual care, would Miss Dorina consent 
that the packing should be undertaken. 

That labor was performed by the three young 
people, under her indisputable, and often con- 
tradictory, directions; and after much trouble, 
the elaborate tea service of Grandmother Hey- 
good was at last bestowed, together with Fred’s 
clothes, in an old-fashioned, rough-hide trunk, 
marked with a great W in brass tacks on each 
end. 

Arnold had a better trunk which he was 
entirely willing to lend, but in Miss Dorina s 
mind, no other would serve so well as this bit 
of antiquity, which had been dragged out of 
the dust of the garret by the two boys. 

‘It will attract so much less attention than 
one of your brand-new affairs,’’ she declared. 

‘“‘Fred,’’ said Sally, when Miss Dorina, satis- 
fied with her arrangements, had gone to bed, 
‘don’t you remember the tradition in the family 
that old Father Noah’s surname was Wither- 
edge? Now you don’t look old enough for 
Noah, but when the people in Alabuma see 
that trunk, they will surely inquire whether 
you are Shem, Ham, or Japhet.”’ 

‘What can a fellow do?" retorted Fred, irri- 
tably. ‘Aunt Dorina thinks the world stands 
still.” 

“Grin and bear it,” suggested Arnold. ‘Cousin 
Dorina is paying your way; and it’s a good, 
strong trunk. But don't forget that you are 
carrying treasure, young man.” 

“Oh, Fred!’’ cried Sally, “I do hope you may 
have an adventure—a real adventure, to put your 
courage and presence of mind to the test. If 
masked highwaymen——"’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ interrupted Arnold. ‘What a 
goose! There aren’t any highwaymen nowa- 
days.” 

“Oh, yes, it's an every-day, nineteenth cen- 
tury undertaking,’’ said Fred, assuming a tray- 
elled air. ‘Railroad all the way to Baybridge. 
Grandfather and I studied out the route after 
supper, while you were telling Aunt Dorina about 
Cousin Polly Piper and the kin over the river.” 

‘Well, goose or no goose, highwaymen or no 
highwaymen,”’ said Sally, with some pique, 
‘‘vou'd feel pretty cheap, Fred, if you arrived at 


The two boys flattened themselves against the 


| wall within the angle made by the big wardrobe 


which held the house linen, and waited in breath- 


| less silence. 


It seemed to them an endless time before the 
mysterious figure gave any indication of move- 
ment, and they had almost persuaded themselves 
that what they had seen with so much alarm was 
but a harmless shadow, when a hand was slowly | 
stretched out along the spiral rail, and that hand 
held a huge pistol. 


Evizapetu W. BELLAMY. 


(To be continued.) 
— +> — 


For the Companion. 


ESTHER’S LONG WINTER. | 


The funeral was over. Old Mrs. Sparrow had 
been laid away to rest in the little village burying- 
ground, and the neighbors who had gathered 
about the grave had dispersed to their homes. 


in.”’ | 
‘I’ve lived in it more than forty years.” 
‘Well, then, it’s high time you made a change.” 
“Oh, I can’t go—I can’t! It would just kill | 
me, Hiram. I’m too old now to move. And 
then there’s all my things.’ 
“Oh, they don’t amount to much. 


balance. 
tioning, but they’d be out of the way. 
wouldn’t be any sense in storing ’em.”’ 


to make any reply. The little bunches of stiffly- 
curling ringlets on her temples seemed fairly to 
tremble with indignation. 

“You'd better get on your bunnit now, and 


You can | 


They won't bring anything worth men- | 





here and clear everything out. 
dear !"" 

‘“‘No, he won't, Aunt Priscilla. I’m going to 
stay with you all winter. Father said I might.” 

The old face brightened, and a look of relief 
came into the faded blue eyes. 

‘Is that so?) Do you mean it?” 

‘““Yes, I mean it, Aunty.”’ 

The tears came into Aunt Priscilla’s eyes. “You 


Oh, dear! oh, 


There | are good, Esther! You are awful good,’’ she said. 
| **There aren’t many girls that would do that for 
Miss Priscilla stared at him, too much horrified | 


an old woman like me. 
your music ?”” 
‘Well, I guess I can get along without it for 
just one winter.” 
‘*Your lessons’ll have to stop.”’ 


But how’ll you do about 


| guess, and as soon as I get time Ill come over ’n’ | 





let's be moving. It’s getting late, and we've got “Yes, I know; but don’t fret about that. I'm 

fifteen miles to drive. You can lock up the| young. There’s lots of time for me to take 

house. Nobody’ll interfere with anything, I | lessons.” 

| Miss Priscilla rose stiffly and walked into the 

| kitchen as she spoke, moving about it in an 
“] can’t go; Ican’t; I can’t!” | absent, troubled way, setting back a chair, and 
Miss Priscilla’s voice rose to a wail. | putting away some tumblers that had been left on 
“Yes, you can. You can’t do anything else. | the table. 

You can’t stay here, living way off from every- | Esther had followed her, and stood looking out 

body else. Come now! Esther’ll help you pack e the window. The kitchen faced the west, and 


clear things out.”’ 


up while I go out and water the horses.” was all aglow with the sinking sun. Some late 

Miss Priscilla did not move. She sat still, | roses bloomed on a bush that grew to the edge of 
staring at her brother as he walked down the | the low, wide casement, and the small vegetable 
board-walk that led from the little porch to the | garden sloped upward in a gentle incline to the 





rere 


Priscilla 


Priscilla Sparrow sat in the barely furnished, 
dimly-lighted parlor ot the little white wooden 
cottage which had been her home for more than 


| forty years. 


She looked the very picture of woe in her black 
dress. She was more than sixty years old, and 
very thin and angular. The close-fitting waist 
and plain, scant skirt made her look thinner and 
more angular still; it was a dress of her mother’s 
that had been hastily altered, by unskillful hands, 
to suit her. 

But it was not of her dress that Priscilla was 
thinking, as she sat bolt-upright on the little hair- 
covered sofa, nor yet alone of the newly-made 
grave in the churchyard. It was of a great and, 
to her, most terrible change that seemed impend- 

; ing; a change which her brother, a prosperous 
farmer in the adjoining county, appeared to look 
upon as a matter of course. 


| He sat opposite Miss Priscilla now. 


He was 


Baybridge without your great-great-grandmother | twenty years her junior, and had a plain, rather 


Heygood’s silver, and no adventure to boast of 
as a set-off.” 


‘“‘No danger, little cousin,’’ Fred assured her, | 


with a patronizing air that roused Sally’s indig- 
nation. 

“If my words come true, don’t expect me to 
sympathize with you,’’ she retorted. ‘This 
goose is going to bed; the fire is out, and it is 
cold; so good-night to you both.”’ 

Fred and Arnold followed her example, and 
soon were sound asleep. But about two o’clock 


hard face, and a matter-of-fact air. He had 
come to the funeral in his own wagon, and it now 
stood at the gate, the horses pawing impatiently. 
His daughter Esther, who had come with him, 
sat in the open doorway, apparently watching the 
horses, but losing nothing of the conversation 
| between her father and aunt. 
| ‘It’s all nonsense, your talking about staying 
| here, sister. You can’t doit. I didn’t say any- 
| thing as long as mother was living; but now 


| you’ve got to make a change, and you might as | home.” 
Arnold awakened Fred, shaking him, and whis- | 


well make your mind up to it, first as last.’’ 





gate. The grass grew long on each side of it, | tall privet hedge that divided it from the little 
strip of pasture in which Miss Priscilla’s one 
—— cow was browsing. 
=a ay ‘ On the doorstep lay an old yellow dog, half- 
N its blind and wholly deaf, but still considered a 
: i valuable protector by the old lady, who had 
raised him from puppyhood. She often said 
she never felt quite safe unless old True were 
around. 

Esther slept that night in the room that had 
been her grandmother's, in a high, old-fash- 
ioned bed, which was hung about with a val- 
ance as old-fashioned as the bedstead. Beside 
it, neatly covered with worsted-work done by 
Miss Priscilla in her youth, was a small bench, 
on which Esther had to step in order to reach 
the bed. 

She felt rather lonely and homesick when 
she got into bed, and perhaps a little inclined 
to regret the sacrifice she was making. 

It was certainly a very great sacrifice. There 
was no pleasure to be expected in being shut 
up all winter with a delicate old woman and a 
deaf dog, a quarter of a mile from any other 
house; and Bondville, as Esther knew, was 
dull beyond all comparison. The dozen houses 
of which it consisted were widely scattered, and 
the only form of recreation the people knew 
was going to church once a month—which was 
as often as it was possible to have a minister 

n attendance. 

But Esther stayed, in spite of homesickness 
and loneliness. Her sister Susie tried in vain 
to induce her to return home; and One day in 
and weeds were springing up in the two small | February, when she had ridden over to see her 
flower-beds. Miss Priscilla had had no time | sister, she asked her aunt at the gate: 
since her mother’s illness to attend to anything| ‘‘What are you going to do when spring 
outside the house. |comes, Aunt Priscilla? Esther can’t stay here 

The farmer had watered the horses, and was | all the time, and you're only putting off the evil 
hitching them to the wagon again, when he felt a | day.” 
light hand on his arm. Turning, he saw Esther| The day was very mild—almost like spring— 
beside him. | but Aunt Priscilla wore a little black worsted 

‘‘Father,”’ she said, ‘‘I don’t think you’d better | shawl about her shoulders, and had tied a woollen 
make Aunt Priscilla go home with you. I believe | tippet over her head. 
it would kill her.’’ ‘I don’t know what I’ll do in the spring. | 

‘Kill her to go toa good home like that? She’d | haven't thought,” she said, a troubled look com- 
be pretty easily killed, then!’’ | ing into her eyes. 

‘But, father, you don’t understand. She's; ‘And you needn’t think, either,” said Esther, 
lived here forty years, and she’s got used to| putting her arm affectionately about her aunt's 
things. She's too old to begin all over again in a | waist. ‘Wait till spring comes.” 
new home. She wouldn’t be happy at our house.” “It'll soon be here, and Esther's got to come 

**Well, she can’t stay here all alone. You can! home before planting time; mother said so only 
see for yourself she’s broken down. She might this morning,” said Susie. ‘You might as well 
be taken sick any time.” make up your mind to move, Aunt Priscilla, for 

“I thought I might stay with her,’’ said Esther, | it’s got to come to that very soon.” 
hesitatingly. “Oh, perhaps it won't. Don’t worry, Aunt 

“Just for to-night, you mean ?” Priscilla,’ said Esther. ‘Don’t think about it 

“No; all winter.” at all.” 

“You couldn’t stand it. But the troubled look did not leave her aunt's 
a week.”’ eyes. 

“Oh, I guess I’d get along somehow.” Half an hour later, Esther, returning from an 

“You couldn’t go on with your music.”’ | errand to the village, found Miss Priscilla pack- 

“No; I’d have to give it up for the present, but | ing a small haircloth trunk. She had a resolute 
I think I ought to stay, father.” | look on her face, and her lips were closed tightly- 

‘‘Well, do as you like. I sha’n’t make you go ‘What are you doing, Aunt Priscilla? At 
you going away ?’’ asked Esther, in unfeigned 
“Well, then, father, you'll tell mother to send | astonishment. 


Sparrow 


You'd be sick of it in | 
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Don't ask me any questions! Just help me 
out to the gate with this trunk,’’ said Miss Pris- 
cilla, as she closed the lid, and bent stifly down 
to lock it. 





Esther did as she was bidden, without further 


question. The trunk was not heavy, and she 


carried her end lightly enough; but Miss Pris- | lonely cottage ? 


cilla staggered under hers. 

“I must be weaklier than common,”’ she said. 
«I can’t lift things as I used to.”’ 

The trunk was set down outside the gate, and 
then Miss Priscilla went back and put on her 
honnet and shawl. 

“You go to the kitchen, Esther,” 
“and just stay there, please.”’ 

Esther, though astonished and somewhat 
alarmed, obeyed. She heard her aunt go out and 


she said, 


THE YOUTH’S 


Esther then put her to bed very early, but she 
could not sleep. She lay awake until the clock 
struck midnight, wondering at the unusual ex- 
| citement of her brain. Then she called Esther. 
“1 believe I'm getting to the end, 
deary,”’ she said. ‘There 
any use, after all, in worrying about 
what I'd do in the spring.”’ 

Esther tried to soothe and quiet 
her, but in vain. She insisted upon 
talking. 


tea-things, Ksther,”’ she said. -‘I’ve 
written it down that you’re to have 
them; the paper’s in the top drawer 
of my bureau. You'll take good 
care of ’em, I know. And be sure 
and keep the teapot in that wash- 
leather bag.”’ 

She talked for an hour, her mind 
wandering a little, and died as quiet- 
ly as a child, just as the gray dawn 
came stealing into the room. 

Only a little while before the end 


Esther’s head, as the girl knelt by 
the bedside. 

“It’s such a comfort to die in my 
own house,”’ she whispered, slowly, 
pausing between the words, “and I 
owe it to you, dear.”’ 

Did Esther regret then the sacri- 
fice she had made? Did she regard then as 
wasted the five long months she had spent in the 
Fiorence B. HALLOWELL. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
THE SENTINEL OF LIVE-OAKS. 


‘“‘There’s never been anything in my life just 
regular,’’ said Eliza. 


hooped gown, lace shawl, and wide hat with a 





lock the door of the little parlor behind her. She 
listened anxiously, wondering if the poor old 
woman had suddenly lost her mind. 

Presently she thought she heard the sound of 
crying. She went out of the kitchen door and 
followed the little path that led around the side of 
the house. 

Outside the gate, on the trunk, sat Miss Pris- 
cilla, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“IT can’t do it, Esther; I’ve tried!" she said, 
brokenly, as her niece hurried to her side. “I 
can’t go; Lean’t! It'd kill me. I can’t, I can’t!” 

“Go where, Aunt Priscilla ?”’ 

“I’ve been pretending I’d left my house and 
was going to live with Hiram. I was seeing how 
it would be; and I can’t go! I got just so far, 
and I looked back, and there was the house, and 
old True a-lying on the step, and it just seemed 
as if I'd die. I wish I’d been the one to go 
instead of mother. She wouldn’t have minded 
moving. She’d got too childish to care.”’ 

“Now, Aunt Priscilla,’’ said Esther, ‘‘get right 
upand come into the house. I'll carry the trunk. 
And don’t ever say another word about going to 
father’s. You are not going, you know. You 
Worry yourself just for nothing.” 

“But Susie said that in the spring— ”’ 

“Never mind the spring. It isn’t spring yet. 
You just come in the house and take off your 
bonnet and shawl.’’ 

Esther was deeply touched by this incident, 
and helped her aunt into the house very tenderly. 

It seemed to Miss Priscilla, when she took off 
her bonnet and shawl and unpacked the trunk, 
almost as if she had been away. She was ina 
little fever of excitement as she stepped feebly 
about, putting away the things she took from the 
trunk. 

“Suppose we have a little something extra for 
Supper to-night, Esther,’’ she said. ‘*I’ll get out 
iy best tea-things. You’ve never seen ’em.”’ 

Esther was quite willing. She made biscuits, 
poached eggs, and toasted some bread. As a) 
rule they had only bread and butter, jam and tea, 
lor supper. 

Miss Priscilla set the table. She went toa 
corner cupboard in her bedroom—a cupboard 
always kept locked—and brought forth her best 
china—blue, willow-pattern cups and saucers— 
shallow cups with high handles, deep saucers 
Without a chip or crack to mar their beauty— 
plates to match, and a white and gold covered 
bowl for the sugar, oval, with a colored land- 
scape on each side. 

There was a fat little china cream-jug, too, 
Which also had a landscape on each side; and for 
the milk there was a narrow white and gold 
Pitcher with a long neck. 

But the crowning piece of all was a glittering 
‘ilver teapot, with a black handle; a teapot that 
had belonged to Miss Priscilla’s grandmother, 
and was kept in wash-leather retirement except 
0 rare occasions like this. 


Miss Priscilla seemed to enjoy the supper 
greatly : : 

tatly, but she appeared very tired when it was 
over, 


The excitement of her pretended departure, 
taheet®, tativity of a tea-party with her best 
‘, Was too much for her. 
In clearing away the dishes she did not show 
r Ustal activity, but sat down once or twice, as 
iam, ae And much to Esther’s surprise 
— her to put away in the cupboard the 
set, and even the treasured silver teapot. 


he 
if 


tilting veil, stood beside her listening with pleased 
interest. 

“To begin with,’’ continued Eliza, chewing a 
wisp of her long, fair hair, “I told you we used 
to live below here in a ‘mesh’ country, and eight 
of us children and pa and ma died of mala- 
| ria, one after another. ‘Pears to me there was 

always somebody sick in the back room. I, 
being the littlest, couldn’t get so many shakes in 
my system as they had, and I wasn’t dead, but 
got to be a orphan at ten years old. 

‘‘That was three years ago. Then Uncle Beach 
took me, and I couldn't read nor write. He was 
squatting on your brother’s land where you lived 


all your days, and you saw me, 'n’ got int’rested | 


and taught me. I tell you, Miss Vane, I'd lay 
down my life for you!”’ 

“You must not talk that way; it is wicked,” 
said Miss Vane, promptly. ‘I suppose, though, 
it’s just your earnest way of speech. Now don’t 
kiss my hand, Eliza; that is not pretty at all. 
Why, the other day you were kissing my gown. 
You make me feel like a heathen idol.” 

“IT love you just to death!’ cried Eliza, her 
big blue eves glowing, her thin little face bright 
and eager. ‘Before you took int’rest in me, I 
settled down to be poor white trash like the rest. 
The Beaches didn’t like me as well as their chil- 
dren, ‘cause I wasn’t their own folks, but a or- 
phan. But that last year at the manor house 
with you has been just beautiful, like I 
dreamed it. 

“IT knowed it wouldn’t last. 
to myself—when you 
came for me and said 
the slaves is all gone, 
and you’d pay Uncle 
Beach for my services 
—lI just said, ‘Lizer 
Jackson, it aren't 
true; you’rea-makin’ 
b’lieve all this!’ 

‘Sure enough, now 
it’s gone! I heerd 
the soldiers was com- 
ing, and when I see 
the man with the 
buggy driving up, I 
knowed the Cap’n 
had sent for you, and 
I run away down 
here to cry it out.” 

She ended with a stifled sob. 

“But the very idea!"’ cried Miss Vane, 
fretfully. ‘*To leave the house and all my 
things, that have been in our family over a 
hundred vears, and all my brother's wife’s be- 
longings —"’ 

“She that died the bride of a year,’’ put in 
Eliza, mournfully. She had heard the story so 
often that it was quite real to her. 

“Yes, and all my mother’s treasures. Just a 
few hours to get ready in, and no room to take 
anything. Just like a man to say, ‘Give things 
up—it can’t be helped!” Who will put pans 
under the leaks when it rains, or air the rooms, 
or keep the doors locked, and feed the hens? A 
woman can’t give up soeasily. O Eliza, it breaks 
my heart! Iam not afraid of the soldiers. The 
ships will go up the river, and never see Live- 
Oaks at all. They’ve something better to do 
than to rob old women.” 

“Talking makes it wuss,’’ said Eliza, promptly. 







I said 





wasn't 


“I want you to have all those | 


came she put her hand feebly on | 


She was perched on the | 
top rail of a fence, while a little old lady in| 
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| « Vell go back and pack the things. When I 
heard you calling, I felt a chill—a real creepy | 
one. I knew you'd got to go, and I'd woke up | 
from dreaming I lived in the manor.”’ | 

She helped Miss Vane up the avenue to the big 
white house, with its pillared portico, green blinds 
and general air of desolation and decay. It was 
hidden from the travelled road by a grove, and 
from the river by a great avenue of live-oaks 
that led down to the water’s edge. 

The estate had been in the Vane family nearly 
a century, but for years the fortunes of the race 
had been failing, and Captain Vane and his sister 
had barely sufficient to live upon—not enough to 
keep up the old place. 

The ships of the Union navy were coming up 
the river, and the families along the shore were 
hastily abandoning their homes. Miss Vane’s 
preparations for departure were soon made, and 
very tearful and complaining, the old lady was 
| helped into the buggy. 

Her modest bundle of clothing followed; then 

| a package of the family silver, a few other relies, 

and a basket containing the cat. She bade Eliza 

return to her uncle’s, and if she stayed, to keep 
an eye on the house. 

“If the soldiers don’t rob the house, tramps 
will. ’Taint but twenty-five mile from N’Orleans, 
and lots of ’em will be comin’ this way,” said 
the driver, ‘‘so you might as well say good-by to 
everything.” 

Too much overcome to speak, Miss Vane could 
| only wave her wrinkled hand in farewell. 
| Eliza sat on the doorstep in the twilight, a 
pathetic little figure. A damp wind off the river 
soughed through the oaks, waving the long palls 
of moss. In the dim light some of the trees took 
on queer shapes of gigantic hags, with streaming 
gray hair and black, waving arms. In the de- 
serted house floors creaked, doors jarred, and 
the stairway sounded as if pressed by ghostly 
feet. 

Then there came the rattle of wheels. Eliza, 
hiding behind a pillar, saw her uncle and _ his 
| family go by in their big wagon, dragging a cow 
| tied behind, and the yellow dog following. Sup- 
| posing the girl had gone with Miss Vane, her 
| 


uncle did not look toward the manor at all. 

“They’re running away, too,’’ said Eliza. 
“They'd take me if I hollered. But I’m going to 
stay and set them drip pans, air the mold off 
things, and feed the hens. I’m going to pay 
Miss Vane for that teachin’. Soldiers is men, 
anyway, an’ maybe has girls of their own. I 
aint afraid.” 

She opened the great oak door, stepped bravely 
into the dim hall, and went toward the stairs. 
On her way she patted the big clock, which was 
nearly twice as tall as she. 

‘You're such a lively one, 
| tick-tock is real company !”’ 
| Up to her own room—the tiny one opening out 
|of Miss Vane’s—she climbed, and after saying 
| her prayers went peacefully to sleep. The moon 
| rose over the long avenue of live-oaks, traced 
| graceful leaf-shadows on the shelly walks, turned 
| the old manor to a palace of marble, and touched 
| 
| 


” 


she said; ‘‘your 


with kindly light the sleeping face of the sentinel 
of Live-Oaks. 

All next day the child worked, hiding away 
| under the eaves and in the cellar Miss Vane's 
| treasures, and at night climbed the stairs, a 
| shrinking, solitary figure. Few men would care 
| to stay alone in such an eerie place as that old 

house, in the midst of a region overrun with 
lawless camp-follow- 


ers and hiding ne- 
groes. The child, 


knowing little, feared 
less. And Live-Oaks, 
indeed, escaped rob- 
bery, probably be- 
cause it was so far 
from a travelled road. 

All those days the 
air resounded with 
the far-away roar of, 
cannon, like distant | 
thunder. The senti- | 
nel heard it, but went | 
about her labors of 
love unmoved. 

The second day of | 


her watch she 
brought up to the 
head of the stairs, 


with great difficulty, 
a suit of armor. It 
was so mounted that 
it looked like a big 
man, and during Eli- 
za’s first visits to the manor, it had been a source 
of extreme terror to her. Now, however, it gave | 
her a sense of companionship and protection. 
Before she locked her door she called out good- 
night to the comforting figure in armor. 

One moonlight night a skulking figure crossed 
the fields. It was a black man in search of 
plunder. He noted the quiet house, and stealthily 
climbed the portico, swinging himself up by the 
stout old vines. Then he peered cautiously in at 
the hall window, which seemed an easy way to 
enter. His very wool stiffened as his wild eyes 
beheld a great figure in shining armor and 
helmet with visor down, in the moonlit room. 
His excited fancy gave it a slow and stately 
motion. He fled for his life; and the little sen- 
tinel never dreamed of his presence. 
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The sixth night of Miss Vane’s absence was 
close and hot. Eliza, leaning from a window, 
saw a great red glow in the sky. 

‘‘Mebbe it’s jest a fire in N’Orleans,”’ she mut- 
tered. “Or p’r’aps its judgment day—everything’s 
changing so. It smells smoky, too. If it’s life 
everlasting come, I can’t be in no better place 
then here, taking care of them fam’ly relics for 
her I love more’n all the world.”’ 

Secure in her simple faith, she went to her hed. 
All that next day she saw from a hiding-place, 
near the bank, great majestic ships go up the 
stream toward the city that had burned its stores 
the night before. 

“They’re going! They’re going!"’ Eliza cried. 
“They haven't seen our house at all, and Miss 
Vane kin come home!”’ 

She ran to the house and began a furious putting 
to rights. She baked a large loaf of corn-meal 
bread—she had only meal—and tried in her child- 


ish way to have everything as Miss Vane would 


have wished. At night, quite exhausted with her 


efforts, she sat 
down on the 
steps to rest, 






leaning her head 
against one of 


the fluted columns. ‘I aint ‘fraid ’tall,’’ she said ; 
‘being brave jest comes nateral after a while.”’ 

Was that queer noise the wind? That faint, 
far-away moan? 

“If I was afraid, I'd just run in the house an 
slam the door,”’ sighed poor Eliza. ‘That's a 
sure ‘nuff human groan. If the Beaches was here 
they'd be scared outer their wits.” 

In the gray light, under the live-oaks, the 
stooping, limping figure of a man made its way 
from tree to tree. He staggered on, and then fell 
at the steps. When he opened his dazed eyes he 
saw, by the light of a lantern, a child’s pale, ear- 
nest face. 

“1 knowed ye, Cap'n Vane! I respected you'd 
come home,” cried Eliza, ‘tand if you'll just try 
a little, I'll h’ist ye inter the house.”’ 

“Who are you?’ he asked, when he had 
reached the hall, where, unable to move him 
further, she had made him a comfortable bed. 

“You aint ben home of late, or you'd seen 
me,’’ she answered. ‘I’m the poor white trash 
your sister teached. I’m takin’ care of her prop’ty 
for her.” 

She dressed his wounds as he directed, and was 
such a careful nurse that he grew better rapidly. 

“IT reckon you're picking up,’’ she said, one 
morning, as she brought him his breakfast. ‘“*But 
if I kills all the chickens for vou, what'll Miss 
Vane eat when she comes? She's so dre’ful per- 
tikler *bout her victuals.” 

“Don’t kill any more,”’ he laughed. “Whata 
brave child you are! Why, 1 wouldn’t like to 
stay alone in this ghostly place.”’ 

“Being an orphan and having your relations 
sorter pick on you makes you ’customed to being 
lonesome,”’ said Eliza, soberly, ‘sand I do take 
such comfort in takin’ care of her things like she 
wanted, and I've hid them relics of her arncesters 
where even soldiers can’t find’em. I haint really 
had no time to be scared.” 

One night, two days later, a sudden storm came 


| up, and Eliza, mindful of the leaky roof, rose 


from her bed to set the pans. She opened the 
hall window to look out at the rain, so that she 
might judge of the number of pans required; 
and then it was that she heard voices and the 
thud of horses’ hoofs. 

Quick as a flash she ran to Captain Vane’s 
room. He was sleeping on his sofa, in readiness 
to depart in the dawn, for he was in the enemy's 
territory. 

“What shall I do?’’ he cried. 
Union soldiers, and will make me 
There is no time to escape.”’ 

**Hide in the figger there; I’ve done it!”’ said 
Eliza. ‘*There’s lots of room. They’ll think it's 
only a tin man.” 

Thundering knocks jarred 
through the house. 

“The place is deserted,’’ said a voice. 

‘What is it?’ called Eliza, from 
window. 

‘Soldiers seeking shelter. 
the door we’ll break it down.”’ 

‘“‘They’ve come, they've come!”’ wept the child. 
“They'll spile her things! What shall I do? 
They break everything! T’ll let you in if you 
won't hurt things, misters,’’ she called. 


“They are 
a prisoner. 


the door, echoing 


the hall 


If you don’t open 
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‘““That’s cool,” laughed a man. ‘Break in the 
door!” 

But before he had finished speaking the door 
was suddenly opened, revealing the figure of a 
small girl in a queer calico wrapper. She held a 
candle in one trembling hand, and with the other 
pushed the long, fair hair out of her eyes. 


Seven blue- 
coated soldiers 
crowded into 
the hall, look- 
ing at her with 
amused inter- 
est. e 

** Are vou the 
sentinel ?’" one 
asked. 

“I’m taking care of Miss Vane’s prop’ty,”’ said 
the child, bravely. ‘‘Her brother made her go 
*way and leave all the family relics, and they 
can't never git no more, ‘cause she and him is old 
an’ hasn’t no money even to put a new roof on. 
Mebbe some of you has girls like me, and you 
wouldn't wanter be mean, on that account. And 
all Cap’n Vane’s wife’s things, she the bride of a 
year, is jest as she left ‘em, even her work-basket, 
an’ you wouldn’t hurt them things, I’m sure! 
You see I wasn't no ‘count till Miss Vane teached 
me. Our folks is poor whites, but she’s quality.” 

“You can’t make me believe you’ve stayed in 
this old barracks alone,”’ said a soldier, gruffly. 
“I'll stay here and watch. The rest of you go 
over the house.” 

He questioned her in a kindly way when the 
rest had lighted all her precious candles and gone 
about the house. 

But she had suddenly become silent. If they 
should find Miss Vane’s brother! She might say 
something wrong if she opened her lips, so she 
placed one trembling hand over her mouth to 
make herself silent. 

She heard the soldiers 
clattering overhead, slam- 
ming doors and knocking 
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me in some folks’s care; but I aint goin’ to 
give up now, if it is so lonesome. Cur’us 
how skeery ‘tis when folks has been here and 
gone! Mebbe I'm gittin’ to see things like 
loonytics, for there’s been a something moving in 
them trees for ten minutes. I don’t care what I 
sees—I’m just goin’ ter be gritty and stay and 
take care of her things, for 
she’ll come back, I'm sure. 
She’s come!"’ shrieked the 
child, darting down _ the | 
avenue. ‘*That’s her, I know, 


COMPANION. | 


maid like the t’other one. Miss Vane’s quality, 
but she’s made Lizer one too by eddication. 
Lizer’s a powerful han’ fur books. They comes 
up ter the city onct in a while to do tradin’.”’ 

If you are lucky, you may some day see a tall 
woman, daintily gowned—a beautiful rosy face 
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haint no gift that way. She’s like to be a old | national importance. The traditional bottle of 


wine was broken over the bows, the dog-shores 
were knocked away, and the United States frigate 
Constellation slid down the ways and into the 
water. 

She was the second formidable war-vessel of 
what was then the “new navy”’ to bear the flag 


under a becoming bonnet, a pair of resolute eyes | of the young republic, and she was destined, 


; and a firm mouth, a pleasant picture of woman- | with her sister frigates above named, to compel a 


hood ; and leaning on her strong arm a tiny, frail decent measure of respect from the contemptuous 
old lady who seems very fond of her escort. , Europeans of that period. 
The ‘quality’? of New Orleans have begun to With all possible dispatch she was fitted out 


and the very basket she took | recognize the heiress of the Vane estate. Her | with her thirty-eight guns. They were twenty- 


the cat away in!” 

A queer little bent figure 
in a calico gown and sun- 
bonnet approached the house 
in a stealthy way. 

**You blessed child, are 
you here ?”’ cried Miss Vane, 
bursting into happy tears. 


‘And I all the way dreading | 
to be alone here, and bring- | 
ing the cat for company! | 


But I made up my mind, war 
or no war, I’d come back 
and take care of my prop- 


erty. Every time it rained I | 


couldn’t sleep for worrying, 
and I’ve been three days on 


my journey here—I’m so} 


slow-footed. 1 borrowed the 


cook’s gown and bonnet, and | 
dearie me! I’ve slept in the | 


woods, so I can hardly drag 
myself with rheumatism.” 

“All the things is safe,’ cried Eliza. ‘The 
soldiers come, but they only ate the food and 
greased the carpet a little, and they didn’t catch 
Cap’n Vane neither, for he hid in the tin image 
and they never respected it! You come up and 
set down, and I’ll tell you all about it, and where 
the relics is hid; and what a sight of company 
the cat will be! I wisht so that day you'd left it, 
but I was ’fraid if you thought I was goin’ to 
| stay here alone you'd stay; and if you was killed 
it would be all my fault—me that just worships 
| the ground you walks on!"’ . 

Eliza, kneeling at Miss Vane’s side, related 
all her adventures. The cat, curled up in its 
| mistress’s lap, purred a soft accompaniment. 
| «Don’t you ever say poor white trash again,” 
| interrupted Miss Vane. ‘‘You are going to be- 
| long to my family now. You and I will take 
!eare of the old place—maybe live on it many 
| peaceful years—and I sha’n’t forget, Eliza, what 
you've done for me, nor my joy at seeing you 
here. I don’t see how you could have stood it.” 


, 





furniture about. Then they 
trooped back, and one man 
hit the armored figure a 
sounding blow as he passed. 

‘*A fine old chap,” he said, 
carelessly. The child’s heart 
gave a sudden leap as she 
drew a quick breath of re- 
lief. 

They went out into the — 
kitchen and pantry and re- 
turned with the meagre 
store of eggs and corn bread. 
They spread this meal on 
the parlor table, and put 
their muddy feet on the 
faded satin chairs. 

“] kin git them mud 
marks off the parlor chairs,”’ 
said Eliza, anxiously, ‘‘but 
them crumbs on the carpet 
is just awful!” 

Every man laughed good- 
naturedly. Then all put 
down their feet, and took 
pains not to drop their food. 

‘‘She’s an older maid than 
the old one with the cork- 
screw curls in the picture 
there,”’ said a gray-bearded 
man. ‘1 never saw such an 
odd one. I hope, sis, the 
time will come when the two 
of you can be living here in 
comfort, in single state, with 
forty cats apiece.” 

At dawn they rode away, 
and the wearied Captain Vane came out of his 
hiding-place. 





‘Pligg ad =o4 - + . . . y . : . . 
‘Eliza,’ he said, as he took up his bundle of by its two faithful guardians. The cat grew | gation of army officers in uniform. 
| plump and round, for mice were plenty and bold, | 


provisions and his cane to aid his slow departure, 
“T’m offnow. A friend of mine will see me down 
the river. I want you to keep these papers. I 
have willed my property to you when my sister 
is done with it. She is the only one of my family 
left, but the old place will be in worthy hands. 
When my sister dies you will be her heir. You 
saved the relics; and one relic of the line—the last 
of the name—will be grateful to his life’s end.” 

He crossed the threshold for the last time, and 
with one farewell glance disappeared down the 
avenue, under the old trees that would shade the 
master of Live-Oaks never again. He fell in 
Virginia, and was buried there. 

**He said I could go to N’Orleans,’’ muttered 
the child, ‘and he’d give me money, and put 
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“ Constellation” 


bright, brave personality, her devotion to Miss | four-pounders, and redoubtable pieces in their 
Vane and her courage and industry in making | day. She went to sea as the flagship of gallant 
| the old place a garden would win admiration any- | old Commodore Truxtun, who had orders to 
| where. There is very little of the queer, unchild- fight any French armed vessels that he might 
ish Eliza in that beautiful woman; but she is the encounter. 
Sentinel of Live-Oaks still. War had not been declared formally, but in 
PATIENCE STAPLETON. spite of all friendly protests French cruisers con- 
| tinued to capture American merchantmen, until 
the remembrance of timely help during the Revo- 
lution was well-nigh forgotten in present wrath. 
Congress formally abrogated existing treaties, 
and a state of things very like war was inaugu- 
rated. 

Commodore Truxtun, with his little West 
| India squadron, did good preventive service for 
| some months without firing a shot. But it was 
. | only because he had not seen an armed French- 
For the Companion, 

man. 
AN OLD BATTLE-SHIP. At last, on a beautiful February noon in 1799,— 
it was the ninth of the month,—just off the island 

On the morning after the old sailing frigate | of Nevis, the lookout reported a big ship in sight 
Constellation went ashore at Cape Henry, not | to the southward; and the Constellation, setting 
| long ago, probably some ten or twelve millions | the Stars and Stripes, bore down toward her under 
| of Americans read in the newspapers the an-/ all sail. She could reel off twelve knots an hour 
| nouncement of the mishap. A few hundred who | with a free wind, according to her log-book. 
| had sons or brothers or sweethearts among the The stranger set the Tricolor of France, and 
| cadets or the crew felt some personal interest fired a gun to windward as much as to say, 
|} and anxiety; but how many of them recalled the | ««Trés-bien, monsieur; I understand that you ob- 
fact that this vessel’s keel was laid while Wash- ject to our little capture of your merchant canaille. 
ington was President, or that her ancient timbers |What are you going to do about it? I’m all 
saw the greater part of the fighting in the French | ready to fight, if you like.”’ 

War of 1799? Commodore Truxtun merely nodded to his 

How many, indeed, remembered that there executive officer, Lieutenant Sterritt. The bat- 
ever was such a war, or thought anything at all | tery was manned. 
about the affair ? “Give her a good full, quartermaster,” said 

It was quite different ninety years ago, when | Sterritt. 
all Baltimore put on its best clothes and went! «A good full, sir!’’ answered the senior man 
down to the ship-yard to see the Constellation | at the wheel, and the gallant Constellation, with 
launched. There were scores of pretty girls in her vards straining at the braces and her crew at 
gowns with very short waists, and hats as big as | quarters, rapidly drew up within hailing distance. 
any that are worn nowadays, and plumes, and| The stranger proved to be the frigate Insurgente, 
long gloves. | carrying forty guns and four hundred and nine 

Madame Jerome Buonaparte “that was to be’’ | men, against the Constedlation’s thirty-eight guns 
was present with her beautiful sisters, perhaps, | and three hundred and nine men—a disparity 
and there were dignitaries who had driven over | in numbers of which the Yankee commodore was 
well aware. 

“Commence firing !’’ was 
the word on board the Con- 
stellation as soon as_ her 
broadside guns could be 
brought to bear; and the 
Frenchman was nothing 
loath to return the compli- 
ment. A huge mountain of 
white powder-smoke rose 
against the blue sky and 
rolled down to leeward on 
the gentle wind. 

In the heat of the engage- 
ment, the foretopmast of the 
Constellation was nearly 
shot away at the lower 
cap, and Midshipman David 
Porter, captain of the fore- 
top, hailed the deck to have 
the lifts cast off. But the 
guns were thundering and 
every body was on the jump. 
He could not make himself 
heard, and all the time the 
old-fashioned, square top- 
sail was straining at the 
mast to complete the ruin 
that the French cannon had 
begun. 

‘There was no time to lose, 
so young Porter cut the 
stops without more ado, and 
down came the heavy yard 
by the run, saving the fore- 
mast and perhaps saving 
the fight, too. 

It was a grave responsi- 
bility for a boy to take, but 
this boy was ‘Dave’ Pot 
ter, afterward Commodore, 


ee — 


SONG OF THE LIVING. 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 
That we might sing, “How happy is our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive!” 
—Henry Septimus Sutton. 


————__ —+or— 





and ‘Insurgente. ’ 


“T reckon ‘cause I was a orphan,”’ said Eliza. | from Washington in their family coaches, scores | and father of the present Admiral, and he wis 
All through the war Live-Oaks was tenanted | of gentlemen in small-clothes, and a strong dele- | not of the stuff to hesitate when he saw a good 


but Miss Vane grew thin and worn from short 


straight. At last, when peace came, they had 
the old house still, but little else. 

To-day, in New Orleans, in the French market, 
; is a very neat stall kept by a meagre and sallow 
man named Beach. 
| always been ‘‘misfortunate’’; he’s lost all his 
| folks but his orphan niece, Eliza, she that lives at 
Live-Oaks manor. The vegetables come from 
| there; they’re the finest in the market, too, and 
those flowers, the great fragrant roses and dewy 
violets. 
“She’s prosperin’ as a female farmer,’’ con- 
tinues the solemn man. ‘She aint married— 


rations, and Eliza grew like a sapling, thin and | 


He will tell you he has | 


spar in danger and possible defeat as an imie- 
The War for Independence was still a recent | diate consequence. 

thing. Many a school-boy in New York could| The battle went on, and just an hour and 4 
remember seeing the red-coated English garrison | quarter after the first gun was fired, the proud 
march down to the Battery and board the fleet | Jnsurgente, with spars shattered, riggin+ shot 
| that lay waiting in the harbor. But now French | away, and twenty-nine of the crew dead and forty: 
ships were plundering and capturing Yankee |one wounded, lay rolling helplessly on the se 
merchantmen on the high seas. | while the American frigate wore round and took 
| War seemed unavoidable, and we had no navy position to deliver a raking fire. 

to speak of. The frigate United States had been | Of course the Tricolor had to come down; and 
launched two months before; the Constitution | from that day the fighting qualities of the new 
(Old Ironsides’’) was still on the stocks at Bos- | American Navy were recognized by all maritime 
ton. It was the seventh of September, 1797. | nations—except Great Britain, which had to be 
Washington had just ended his second term as | given a special course of instruction twelve years 
President, and was still living. Adams had suc- | afterward. 

ceeded to the Presidency. Poor Captain Barreault, of the Insurgente, came 
| Taken altogether, this launch was an event of | aboard to give up his sword. A prize crew cook 
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the captured frigate into St. Kitts, where she was | 


refitted and sent to sea under American colors, 
and Captain Barreault was so much astonished at 
the treatment he received from the ‘‘Yankee bar- 
harians,”’ that he wrote this letter to Commodore 
‘Truxtun: 

‘Tam sorry that our two nations are at war; 
but since I unfortunately have been vanquished, 
| felicitate myself and crew upon having been 
prisoners to you. 

“You have united all the qualities which char- 
acterize a man of honor, courage, and humanity. 
Receive from me the most sincere thanks, and be 
assured I shall make it a duty to publish to all 


my fellow-citizens the generous conduct you have 


” 


observed toward us. 


Within a short time the refitted Constellation 


was actively at work again, sweeping up the 


small fry of the buccaneer-ridden West Indian | 


waters. 


It was nearly a year before another really | 


worthy antagonist came in her way. The Con- 
stellation had heard of her, and was on the look- 
out for her at seven o’clock in the morning of 
February 1, 1800, just off Guadaloupe. 

It was the French ship La Vengéance, a formi- 
dable sloop-of-war, carrying fifty-four guns, 
which the American Captain knew was cruising 
in those waters. 

To the surprise of the people on the Constedla- 
tion, the Frenchman did not make a show of fight 
on the appearance of the Yankee man-of-war. 
On the contrary, the commander, in spite of his 
fifty-four guns, for some reason sought to avoid 
an engagement. 
arun for it. Then followed a twelve hours’ race 
that must have been exciting indeed. 

Think of it, yachtsmen who find no mean sport 
in a six hours’ run outside Sandy Hook or Bren- 
ton’s Reef, with a silver mug or a bit of bunting 
for a prize! Think of these magnificent old 
square-riggers, with acres of straining canvas, 
plunging through the blue tropical sea from dawn 
till dark, with the probable prize of a fight to the 
death at the end of the race! 

The prize was won in this instance, for at eight 
o'clock in the evening the Frenchman, seeing that 
he could not escape the fleet-footed Yankee, 
opened on his pursuer with his stern and quarter- 
deck guns. The Constellation returned the fire, 
ranged alongside, and a terrific combat was 
begun. 

The fight lasted until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the Frenchman's fire was nearly 
silenced. In fact, he had hauled down his colors 
some time before; but in the smoke and darkness 
the signals had not been observed, and in despera- 
tion he had resumed the fight. 

But now luck changed. Midshipman Jarvis, 
in command of the Constellation’s maintop, found 
that the standing rigging had pretty much all 
been shot away. 

All hands set at work with a will, Jarvis keep- 
ing his men aloft to lend a hand. Just at this 
juncture down came a West Indian squall, and 
the tall main-mast went overboard, the top-inen 
and midshipman Jarvis with it. Only one of 
the men was saved, poor Jarvis going down with 
the rest. 

Thus a brave young life was lost which has 
not been without honor in history, and the story 
of which must always inspire patriotic impulses 
in the breasts of American youth. 

Thus crippled, the Constellation lost sight, for 
good and all, of her late antagonist. So suddenly, 
indeed, did she disappear, that it was feared she 
had foundered. She was almost in a sinking 
condition; but with her crew at the pumps, and 
feeling certain that the terrible Yankee could not 
pursue till he cleared away the wreck, La Ven- 
géance effected a very lucky escape. 


The Constellation went home to Norfolk for | 
repairs after this action, and was laid up in| 
ordinary till the second war with Great Britain. | 


During that war she was blockaded by a British 
fleet in Hampton Roads, and only escaped cap- 
ture through the ceaseless vigilance of her com- 
mander. 

It was fortunate for the British that she was 
thus imprisoned, for she was « formidable ship, 
and if she had been on the high seas during that 
war, her record might have rivalled that of her 
sister, the Constitution, which was to become the 
more famous of the two. 


in the Mediterranean during the war with the 
Barbary States in 1815, and took part in the 
operations of Commodore Decatur’s fleet against 
Algiers. 

After that she cruised to and fro to the Pacific, 
to the East Indies, to Brazil, and almost every- 
Where, carrying the flag often where it had never 
been seen before. 

The brave old craft now serves as a training- 
ship for future captains and commodores, whom 
- Very timbers seem to tell how battles were 

ron. 

It is inspiring to a youth when standing watch 
at sea on a stormy night, to look aloft and fancy 


he can see Dave Porter cutting loose the foretop | 


Sail-yard, while the antiquated twenty-fours are 
pounding away on the gun-deck, and the men, 
“tipped to their waists and black with powder, 
= yelling themselves hoarse as the fight goes 


The Constellation’s model and equipment may 





He crowded on all sail and made | 


he long out of date, but after all there is nothing | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


like a square-rigged ship to teach a sailor his 
profession, even if he is destined to serve his time 
mainly on board a modern ironclad. 

A man who can tack ship off a lee shore under 
double-reefed top-sails without the adventitious 
aid of steam can handle anything afloat—except, 
perhaps, a modern sailing canoe. 

Cuarues L. Norton. 
—— +e 


WASTED VEHEMENCE. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself ; we may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by overrunning. 
—Shahkespeare. 
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HOW REPORTS OF DEBATES IN 
| CONGRESS GROW. 

| By the Hon. pan G. Blaine, 
Secretary of State. 


| 
| For the Companion. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The reports of Congressional proceedings are 
growing, or have already grown, so large as to be 
burdensome, and in imminent danger of becom- 
ing useless. There are two specific reasons for 
this increase: one is the. printing of every trivial 
detail with stenographic exactness, and the other 
| is the permission in both branches of using written 
jessays instead of making actual speeches in 
| debate. 





| In the beginning of the Government, and for 
| many years thereafter, the habit of speaking from 
a manuscript in either branch of Congress was 
unknown. On every important measure that 
came before Congress, on the expediency of 
which members differed in opinion, there was an 
actual debate, in which positions were affirmed 
and contested with off-hand speech. In every 
conflict of this kind the members of Congress 
were, as a rule, in their seats, many taking part, 
and the mass so interested as to sit continuously 
through the debates. 

The habit of speech has greatly changed. At 
| this time, any one who will take his seat in the 
gallery of the Senate, as the Senators assemble, 
{will be interested during the ‘‘morning hour,” 
which is often marked by what may be called a 
| sharp debate; but when the ‘‘morning hour’’ 
| expires, and the ‘regular order’’ is announced, 
the spectator will very probably see a gentleman 
| rise and unfold a mass of manuscript and begin 
| to read. 
| He will next see, out of the eighty-eight Sena- 
tors, probably seventy-five, and possibly more, if 
the Senate be full, absent themselves from their 
seats and retire to their committee rooms to write 
letters and transact both public and private busi- 
ness, until the pages shall inform them that the 
reading of the manuscript, in progress when the 
Senators left the chamber, is about to close. 

In the House of Representatives, the spectator, 
when he seats himself in the gallery, will prob- 
ably see repeated, as nearly as the analogy of 
proceedings in the two branches will allow, all 
| that has been said of the Senate, with the addition 
of a habit which is not extensively, if at all, 
practised in the Senate, viz.: the permission to 
print speeches, not one word of which has been 
| delivered; and also the setting aside of odd after- 
noons, generally Saturdays, for debate only, 
which means that some one deputed by the 
Speaker will preside, with the understanding that 
no business is to be done, and that any member 
who chooses can come there and deliver a speech 
upon any subject he may select, whether it is 
| pending before Congress or not. 

The essays which are thus read on a single 
Saturday would often fill a large sized octavo, 
more extended in point of matter than a volume 
of Bancroft or Motley. 

Few have reckoned the magnitude of the in- 
crease in the reports. The general presumption 
is that it comes from the increased membership 
of both branches of Congress. This accounts for 
part of the increase, but is not a sufficient cause 
for the whole. 





|i 
|eight now. 





imate exactness by stating the proceedings in 
uniform pages of one thousand words each. 
From March 4, 1861, to March 4, 1865, the num- 
ber of pages filled by the proceedings was twenty- 
five thousand four hundred. Twenty-six years 
afterward the Fiftieth Congress convened. It 
lasted from March 4, 1887, to March 4, 1889, and 
the report of proceedings filled twenty-eight 
| thousand three hundred pages. 
| In an uneventful period, then, with nothing 
| especially to excite or disturb the country, the 
|number of pages filled by the proceedings of a 
| single Congress 1s greater than during the whole 
| period of the war, with all its mighty issues at 
| stake. ; 

In an earlier era of the Government the con- 
| trast would seem still stronger. Take the first 
eighteen Congresses, from 1789 to 1825,—thirty- 
| six years,—from the inauguration of Washington 
| to the inauguration of John Quincy Adams. All 
| the discussions on the subject of setting the 
| Federal Government in motion, which were very 
| able, and at that time supposed to be very long; 
| all the proceedings on funding the National Debt; 
| all the discussions on the famous Jay Treaty ; all 
| the debates during the stormy administrition of 
| the elder Adams; all the debates for the periods 
| of Jefferson and Madison, on the Embargo and 
the War of 1812; all the proceedings for the ten 
| sense following the Treaty of Ghent; in short, 
| the entire proceedings of Congress, under Wash- 
|ington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison and 
|Monroe are recorded in twenty-six thousand 
| pages, actually less by two thousand three hun- 
| dred than were recorded in the debates of both 
| Sessions of the Fiftieth Congress, and very little 
|More than the words of the first session of the 
| Fifty-first Congress, which adjourned on the 
| First day of October last. 











| Other comparisons of interest may be made 
readily. One of the most exciting Congresses-— 
| supposed to be one of the most important ever 
| held in the ante-bellum period—was the Thirty- | 
first, beginning March 4, 1849, and ending March | 
| 4, 1851. The Compromise measures of 1850, in- 
| volving all the phases of the Slavery question as 
it then existed, called forth a debate which for 
thoroughness and ability has perhaps never been 
equalled, certainly never surpassed, in the history 
| of the Government. 

Men who naturally belonged to a former period 
—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Cass—were 
‘there in full vigor; and the younger men of 





prestige and power—Seward, Douglas, Chase, 
Jefferson Davis, Rusk*of Texas—were also there | 
in all the strength of mature manhood. 
Four years later, the Thirty-third Congress 
convened, extending from March 4, 1853, to 
| March 4, 1855. It was, if possible, even a more 
exciting and excited body than the Thirty-first. 
It was the Congress which repealed the Missouri 
Compromise—a measure which led to unparalleled 
acrimony and recrimination in debate. All the 
| deep feeling which had been exhibited on the 
Slavery question in the Thirty-first Congress was 
greatly intensified, and the debates lasted on this 
single question for many months. 

The first session of the Thirty-first lasted until 
September Thirtieth, and that of the Thirty-third 
until August Seventh, and the proceedings of 
both Congresses filled only twenty-three thousand 
pages, less by one thousand four hundred pages 
than the record of the proceedings of the first 
session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

To make a comprehensive and most suggestive 








comparison, let it be stated that from the inaugu- 
ration of Washington, in 1789, to the close of the 
| Civil War, in 1865, the report of the proceedings | 
| of Congress, for the entire seventy-six years, filled 
| one hundred and seventy-seven thousand four 
| hundred and ninety pages. From the close of the | 
Civil War in 1865 to the first day of October last, | 
being twenty-five years, the number of words | 
employed in reporting Congress was two hundred 
| and eighty-one million. | 
Hence the Congressional reports for the last | 
twenty-five years contained one hundred and | 
| three million five hundred thousand words more 
| than all the reports from 1789 to 1865. 
| It should of course be said that the reports of | 
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The methods of reform might, therefore, better 
be left to the day when Congress is ready to enter 
upon the work. Jt is sufficient at present to call 
attention to the abuse, and to illustrate its magni- 
tude. 


—~or- — 


For the Companion. 


MY PET. 


Going into my study one morning, I saw some- 
thing strange on the table. Upon examination I 
found a wooden, wire-windowed cage, and in it 
a white rat. I did not then inquire who had 
put it there, but carefully inspected the cage and 
rat at my leisure. Fora time I did not open the 
lid, fearing that the little occupant might escape ; 
but after a while I became so curious to see it that 
I overcame my scruples, and lifting the cover, 
saw the creature lying quietly in a little loft-nest 
which had a ladder leading up to it. 

Totty—I named her Totty on the spot—looked 
sleepily up, stretched, and then settled into sleep 
again, taking no more notice of me than if I had 
been a fly on the window. I wanted to take her 
out, but dared not, fearing she might resent such 
intrusion, and bite me. In time I grew to know 
better, and handled her as much as I pleased. 

In two or three days I became so bold as to 
take her out and hold her in my hands, and as 
she did not struggle nor bite, I decided that she 
did not object to it at all, but rather liked the 
notice taken of her. 

After that I sometimes carried her about with 
me, and horrified not a few people who saw her 
mysteriously appearing and disappearing about 
my person. She liked my coat-sleeve best, and 
would lie in it for hours, warm as toast, and 
asleep most of the time. I grew so fond of Totty 
that I often caressed her, and though very likely 
she wondered at it, she never resisted more than 
at times gently to put up her little pink paw, and 
push away my hand. 

As the entrance to the loft-nest at the top of the 
ladder to Totty’s cage was hardly large enough, 
I made a larger cage of wood and wire, and put 
her into her new home. She did not at first seem 
inclined to take to it, love of familiar places 
being as strong with her as with us, perhaps; 
but upon climbing all over it, and finding that 
she could move about in it more easily than in 
the old cage, and noting, also, that there were 
several nice ladders to run up and down, she 
evinced her satisfaction by taking all the hay in 
the old cage and removing it to the new. 

What a mighty bustle she made of it, to be 
sure! Such a pushing and tugging! Sometimes 
she would lift the hay up over the edge of the old 
cage, and drop it into the other,—they stood side 
by side,—or she would jump downy and push it 
up, with such force as would have completely 
exhausted any less enterprising animal; but 
Totty was a worker, and did not leave off until 
she had her new home fitted to suit her ideas of 
housekeeping. She even carried a dozen nuts 
across the room to the cage, storing them away 
in the nut-bin in her eagerness to be quite at 
home. 

I grew accustomed to having Totty at the tabie 
when I ate, and nothing amused me more than to 
see her pranks as she wandered about among the 
oases of eatables. She had a sort of routine 
which she regularly followed. She would first 
climb the milk or water pitcher, and standing on 
the edge upon her hind-feet, would dip the liquid 
out with her fore-feet,—or hands, as I called 
them,—sometimes using two, and sometimes one. 
This was always done so gracefully that I enjoyed 
the drink all the more for her play with it. 

The next thing would be to come to my plate 
and eat daintily from it. Having found out 
what I had for ny meal, she would walk all over 
the table, nibbling at the various viands until her 
little stomach was exceedingly full. She was 
especially fond of new bread, and would eat a 
small cave into a loaf if I permitted. Sitting 
upright, she would hold the loaf firmly with her 
hands, and then eat as if her life depended upon 
it, now and then stopping to look up, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Jsn’t this just delicious !"’ 


The Senate is larger than fifty years ago by a | the seventy-six years were not throughout in as| It would be impossible to tell all the pretty 
ttle more than one-half—fifty-two then, eighty- full detail as the more recent and current reports, | ways she had. After she had finished her meal, 
The House to-day is not one-half | but that is the very thing that makes the first | she would go and stand at the edge of the table 


| larger in membership than it was fifty years ago. class valuable, and practically ruins the second | and gaze at vacancy with a fixed expression, 
The Constellation was destined in the main, | But the volume of the reports of either house | class to the ordinary reader by its inaccessibility. | looking very mysterious, and keeping her whis- 
thereafter, to a peaceful career, though she was | to-day, compared with those of fifty years ago, is| The Annals of Congress in the first thirty-six | kers going at such a rate that they glimmered— 


| prodigiously great. 

| The reports of proceedings in the Twenty-sixth 
| Congress— March 4, 1839, to March 4, 1841—take 
| scarcely one-sixth of the space given to the reports 
| of the Fiftieth Congress. 


years named are readily accessible, easily handled, | 
and well indexed, and give an accurate report of | 
i= the proceedings and of all the speeches that | 
| had special value. | 
If the proceedings of Congress for the next | 


| 


| and that was all there was to be seen of them. 


Of course the routine was varied at times. For 
instance, if she was unusually hungry, she would 
show a little forethought, and seizing a lump of 
sugar in her mouth, would go to the edge of the 


But if we go back only half of fifty years, a | thirty-six years from this time are reported upon | table where there was a convenient chair—this 


| striking illustration will be found. Take both 
| Houses of Congress from 1861 to 1865, embracing 
| the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses, 
|and covering the entire period of the war. One 


| the increasing ratio that has distinguished the 
reports since the close of the war, the aggregate 
| will probably require four hundred large volumes, | 
|or six hundred million words—equivalent to a 





failing she would use me—and climbing down, 
would run across the floor to her cage and stow 
the tidbit away, making it rattle as she vigorously 
pushed and patted it into place in the corner. In 


| would suppose that the proceedings in two. Con- | library of more than twelve hundred volumes of | this way she would convey twenty or thirty 


| gresses, with an extra session in one of them, 
| during such a period as 1861-65 would be extra- 
ordinarily voluminous. 


before each branch were so absorbing in inter- 
|est that almost every Senator and every Repre- 
| sentative desired to be heard. 
| As the form in which the proceedings are re- 
ported has changed since that time, the compari- 
son of different periods can be made with approx- 


Both houses were filled with remarkable de- | only necessary but inevitable. 
| baters, and the subjects that were continually | phases of that reform, much might be said. At 


, Congress. 


the ordinary octavo and duodecimo editions. 
| This evil has grown to such gigantic propor- | 
| tions that every one will admit a reform is not | 
As to the various | 





the same time it would involve personal criticism, 
not of individuals but of classes; and if the | 
reports are limited to readable dimensions, the | 
remote, if not the immediate, effect would be to | 
reduce the list of eligibles for effective service in | 
‘ 


pieces, according to the amount in the bowl, and 
finally, all being snug, she would proceed to take 
a “good square meal.”’ 

Sometimes I played tricks with her. Among 
them was this: Taking a bag of nuts into the 
corner opposite the one in which her cage stood, 
and shaking it to attract her attention, I soon had 
her at work carrying the nuts in her mouth, one 
atatime. When she had them all in her house, 
and while she went on searching for more, L 
would take some away from her hoard, and give 
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them to her to carry back again. Often she no- 

ticed that her heap had diminished; and then she 

would set off with a will, as if determined to get 

the nuts all in or perish. Often I played with her 

in this way for an hour at a time, pleased to watch 

the pretty little creature come and go, noticing 

that she always took the same path and never | 
tired. : 

Totty’s principal liking was for griddle-cakes. 
She would hunt all over the table for them when- | 
ever she smelled them, and, if I hid them from 
her, made much ado until she found them. Then 
it was her turn to make the cake disappear! 
When there was but little left, she would look 
about for another; and if she found it, would 
take it to her cage, lifting it up before her so that 
all there was to be seen of Totty, at times, was a 
pink nose, whiskers and a griddle-cake coming 
along as if by magic! Sometimes she stepped on 
the cake, and then there was a tumble; but that 
made no difference. She got the cake home and 
hidden in spite of all obstacles. 

Totty was a very clean little rat, and was always 
washing herself. Her way of washing was pretty. 
She would hold her hands to her mouth and clean 
them; then she would rub them up and down the 
side of her face rapidly, reaching behind her ears 
at times. ‘Then she would swing herself around, 
still sitting up, and wash the right and then the 
left side of her body, chewing refractory tufts of 
hair, and finishing by taking her tail in her hands 
and scrubbing it, as it were. Often, when she 
did this, she would lose her balance and roll over, 
but this was of no consequence to her. She would 
go on with her toilet all the same, lying on her 
back or side. 

For a long time Totty was my only pet. But 
one morning I saw a little old man walking along, 
leading a small, brown, short-haired dog without 
a tail. On this dog's back were three white rats ; 
and I could not resist the temptation to take one 
home for a companion to Totty. 1 bought one, 
made a new cage, large enough for both rats, 
and put them in it, each in its own space, and 
watched them. ‘Totty bristled and puffed, and 
Tatty—that was the name I gave the other— 
kept quiet, as much as to say, “Oh, you needn’t | 
mind me, I’m only Tatty!’ 

About a week afterward I let them both out. 
In a moment the two rats were caressing each 
other with delight, and from that time were the 
best of friends. 

Not long after that I met again the little old 
man with the dog and rats, and bought of him 
another rat, who was so soft and gentle that I at 
once called him “Gentleman Tooty.”” ‘Taking 
him home in my pocket, I introduced him to the 
other two. They took slight notice of him at 
first. After a while his gentle manners made 
them kinder, and all three were good friends. 
They ate their meals together, and played about 
the ladders as if they were born gymnasts. 

This addition to my rat family made it neces- | 
sary to have a larger cage. I built one with three 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





happen to hold her,—often on her back,—her little “You! Why, Dan’l, where’s your t’other | 

hands clasped together, twitching in her dreams; | horse and your wagon ?”’ 

and would stay as long as I would hold her, never “I’ve thought that out. Fry’s mare for a half- 

once waking, and having no fear that she would | dollar, and Job’s big wagon another, and I'll clear 

come to harm while I held her in her sleep. She a full five on it.”’ 

was a wonderful rat! | ‘But Jake’ll go after ‘em, sure, if he gets wind 
Cleanly kept and kindly treated, there is no | of it.” 

animal, within my knowledge, half so intelligent | ‘Just so! But he’s got to get wind of it. To- 

and sweet in nature as a rat, white or brown; |day’s Monday, and I’m thinking he won’t get 

and this in spite of all prejudice to the contrary. | that card before Thursday. See ?”’ 

Keep the rats in a cage made wholly of wire, with | ‘La, yes, I see, but don’t you go to doing 


anything against the law, Dan’l.” 
“Well, ’tisn’t against the law to for- 
get.”” The card was whisked among 
\'\ some papers as a customer entered. 
Thursday morning found the Squire 
at the early train, but there was no one | 
there answering to the Perkinses’ rela- 

tives. 
‘‘Perhaps the folks you are looking for will | 


* said the conductor, | 


My White Rats 


a movable tray. Give them little or no meat, 
but almost anything else. Keep them warm and | come on the night express,’ 
dry, and they will live for years, and be mean- | of whom he inquired. ‘That's due at six.’ | 
time the most cunning and interesting of pets. **At six o’clock it'll be dark,’’ he mused, ‘‘and | 
they'll pay almost any price to get there. ru | 
wait; but what ails that horse’s foot ?’’ 

sal Inspection proved that the borrowed animal 

had cast a shoe, which had to be set. Then he 

had to have crackers and cheese for the day of | 
THE SQUIRE’S PERQUISITE. waiting; but night and the express came at last, 

and no Perkinses upon it! 

“It ought to be here by this time,’’ said the | ‘‘Well, it’s queer, mighty queer!’’ mused the 
postmaster of Darby, as he shuffled in from taking | Squire, as he drove slowly homeward. ‘They 
a squinting view through his fist down the “turn- | said Thursday, and here ‘tis Thursday night— 
pike.” | Whoa-p!”’ 

“Well, I can’t wait. If anything comes, send He had run full into a wagon which was being 
it up."” Jake Perkins picked up his molasses-jug | driven along the dark road. By the light of a 
and went out. match he discovered a badly wrenched wheel. 

The Darby mail was late; and when, a few **You come, Dan’! ?”’ 
minutes later, some one announced the approach It was late when his wife peered out into the | 
of the mail, the postmaster felt called upon to | gloom as he stumbled in out of the dark. | 
vindicate his own position by censure of the mail-| ‘Yes, I have, and that’s more than other folks 
carrier, who clambered slowly out of the dilap- | have!’’ he answered, gruffly. 
idated old buggy called the ‘‘stage.”’ **Didn’t Raf’s folks come ?”’ 

“You must have a powerful heavy mail, you’re “No, they didn’t, and I don’t see what folks 


WaALp GUSTAFSON. 


For the Companion 


asked in rising accents of alarm, as he put his 
head in at the door a few moments after Perkins’; 
departure, a woe-begone expression on his face, 
‘One of your attacks coming on ?”’ 

“S’liny, the Perkinses have come—the whole 
family.” 

‘Land sakes!’’ She bounced up indignant) 
**When ?”” 

‘“Tuesday,’’ he answered, slowly and solemnly, 
“Just what that postal said, too. Here we bot); 
of us had that thing here since Monday, and read 
it Thursday every time. And if I'd been attend- 
ing to my own business I'd ’a’ made ten dollars. 
As ‘tis I’m out of pocket instead of in.”’ 

“It’s a mortal shame!’’ she exclaimed, sympa- 
thetically. *‘‘Folks ought to stop writing cards if 
they can’t write ‘em plain enough to be read 
straight.” 

‘Well, 1 can tell you what’s right now.” He 
sat down impressively on the nearest nail-keg, 
“If this government expects I’m going to spend 
my time making out its postal-cards to get news. 
it’s going to find itself much mistaken, that’s 
all.” 

He went back to the post-office with his new 
determination and a dejected air. His perquisite 
had lost its value, and such open communications 
in Uncle Sam’s mail were thereafter passed }y 
unnoticed. When his lessened stock of informa- 
tion became a matter of comment, as occurred 


| very soon, he had but one explanation. 


‘“‘News,”’ he declared, ‘isn’t to be depended 
on.” 

But to S’liny he remarked, ‘It’s losing busi- 
ness attending to other folks's affairs without being 
asked.” 

So it is a question whether his disastrous specu- 
lation ever forced upon him a conviction of the 
truth in Jake Perkins’s opinion, delivered to Raf 
with a knowing chuckle: 

“The Squire haint got as much of a nose for 
news as he had ‘fore he got his come-uppences. | 
reckon he’s learned that his ‘perkisites’ pay best 
when they’re taken on the square.”’ 

Saran Bierce SCARBOROUGH. 
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PURE PLEASURES. 


Fresh as the houres may all your pleasures be, 
And healthfull as Eternitie! 

Sweet as the floure’s first breath, and close 
As th’ unseen ore of the Rose 

When she unfolds her curtained head, 

And makes her bosome the Sun’s bed! 


Henry Vaughan, i045. 
+r 
Vor the Companion. 


PURSER WATKINS. 


[For this Story the author received the Third Prize, 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, offered by the 
Publishers of THE Companion for the third best 
Story of Adventure, competition of 1889.) 

There was a fierce competition on Puget Sound 
between two rival lines of steamers. For a long 
time one company had controlled the trafic be 


so long getting here,’’ he began. 


want to be writing to make folks traipse ‘round | tween Victoria and Tacoma, but when some euter- 


compartments, all provided with ladders and “Always have a heavy mail when Billy’s 
places for food and drink—as jolly a cage as ever | aboard,”’ said Uncle Billy Tate, winking as he 
a rat lived in. entered with his usual deliberation and threw the 


after them for like this all for nothing. Any- 


body been for the mail ? 
‘“No, but a man’s been here to buy the old 


prising men started an opposition line, there was 
a sharp struggle between the two. 

I obtained a position as assistant engineer on one 
of these opposition boats. She was a steamer 


One morning, upon opening her compartment, 
I saw that Tatty had a wee ratin hernest. Tatty 
was happy and indefatigable, and brought up 
that pink, hairless, unopen-eyed baby rat in the 
most astonishing manner. Totty, the eldest, and 
the first rat, was also highly delighted at the 
affair. Whenever I would permit, she got into 
Tatty’s compartment and made a great time over 
the young one, whom I named Tutty; and they 
never on any account fought over it or lost sight 
of it, but did all that could be done to make it 
comfortable. 

Tutty grew to mature rat-hood, and, in the 
course of time, I had thirty-four rats from this 
small beginning! My little family never increased 
after that, and, really, I had as many as I wanted. 

It was highly amusing to watch the elder rats 
take care of the younger ones. ‘Totty, Tatty and 
Tutty constantly brought the stragglers back 
again to the place where they slept,—I had 
arranged a big loft for all,—and they had to sub- 
mit to this until they were large enough success- 
fully to resist their parents. 

All these rats showed characters of their own. 
Totty was gentle, loving and wise. Tatty was 
kind to the little ones, but apt to ‘‘boss” the 
others. Tutty was concerned with nothing and 
nobody but her own fat self. “Gentleman’’ Tooty 
ate and slept and let the world wag on. The 
thirty ratties were of various dispositions, from 
kindness to selfishness, and it was a sight to see 
them rush pellmell for a bit of food thrown in to 
them. 

“Grandma” Totty had that family in her 
special care, and did all that she could for them. 
As she grew old they sometimes treated her rather 
roughly, but she never retaliated, and it was 
touching to see Tatty come to her rescue when 
half a dozen ratties jumped over Totty in their 
eagerness to get something away that she was 
eating. Tatty sent them right and left, and then 
she and Totty ate the food together. 

They did one thing that was most extraordi- 
nary. A whole row of them would cling to the 
wire sides of the cage and, opening their tiny 
pink mouths, gape, one and all at the same time, 
as if they were drilled to perform that way every 
morning. 


mail pouch with a circular motion over the coun- 


gray, and he said he guessed, seeing that neither 





ter and around behind the small cluster of boxes | you nor the horse was here, he’d back down.”’ 
known as the Darby post-office. | ‘Jiminetty! If I didn’t forget I'd set the day! 
“That may all be so,”’ said the Squire, ‘‘but | There’s the last chance gone to get rid of Bob. 
the people of this town don’t feel obliged to wait | I tell you, S’liny, those Perkinses ought to pay 
all day on a government official, on no solider | me for this! I'll be out nigh three dollars before 
ground than his being fat and his horse lean. iI get through with that wheel business!’’ he 
This office is run for the people, not for a people, groaned. ‘And all because they didn’t come up 
and they want their news on time.”’ | to their word.” 

“The news’ll keep,” said one. | Next day, after the Squire had distributed the 

‘An’ the Squire’ll never let his perkisites spoil | mail, Jacob Perkins entered the store. 
a-layin’,’’ remarked another, with a wink. | ‘Hello, Squire! What’s the matter with Uncle 

These frequenters of the combination village | Sam this week ?” 
store and post-office knew that the Squire at | “Uncle Sam?” the Squire asked, somewhat 
least wanted the news; and it was no secret that | agitated. Did Perkins know anything about that 
the newspapers and postal-cards that came in the postal ? 
mail for the families living on the outlying hills,| ‘Yes, he’s powerfully behind time. I didn’t 
gave him an opportunity for supplying his | know but Uncle Billy ’d had the apoplexy or his 
wants—an opportunity not enjoyed by the less | horse ’d got choked by an extra oat, and govern- 
favored residents. ment hed stopped accordin’ly. I ought to have 

In reality the Squire had rejoiced over this fact | had a postal from nephew Raf last Monday.” 
when he took the office, looking upon it as one of ‘Perhaps it got delayed. Lots of new men in 
the perquisites of the position, and ‘‘perquisites’’ | the service, and Darby’s out in the country. 
he always had an eye upon. Maybe that’s it.” 

He had always reasoned that any one had a | He handed out the card with an effort at uncon- 
right to make a good thing when he could. If | cerned indifference. 
he had a better chance than most people for news,| ‘‘I should say *twas—and the day after ther 
why, if there was anything to be made out of it, | fair. If I'd got it when I ought, he wouldn’t 
who had a better right to use it? *ve had to got a livery and express-wagon to 

He distributed the matter among the boxes, | bring ’em all up, and their trunks.” 
with great deliberation, and entered the sitting- ‘Hey! Raf come ?’’ the Squire exclaimed. 
room adjoining the store as soon as the crowd “Bag and baggage, Tuesday, just as he wrote 
had departed. He slipped a postal-card into his he would.” 
wife’s hand. “Tuesday! You sure it was Tuesday ?” 

‘*Perkinses coming, S‘liny.”’ The Squire’s surprise had got the better of his 

In a very short time his wife thrust her head | discretion. 
into the store. ‘See for yourself. It’s plain as daylight.”’ 

“Why, it don’t concern us; there’s no news| ‘Why isn’t that an A in there?’ The Squire 
on it,’’ she said, with evident disappointment. | pointed to the word, as he viewed it through his 
‘*What of it ?’’ she questioned, as she slid back to | glasses. 
the office and reached up to place the postal-card “No, sir! You aint so used to Raf’s writing as 
among the P’s. we are.”” 

“I'll put that card up, S‘liny. Just you leave Perkins laughed, knowing the Squire’s curi- 
it down there. So you think that isn’t news, and | osity. ‘As I was saying, if I’d have known it in 
don’t concern us! Well, I reckon it does. You | time, I’d have got you to go after ’em—I was 
wait till I get this mackerel kit down cellar.’’ working so like a beaver, and the roads are bad. 


| 


it eleven miles to Perkins’s?’’ he asked. ‘‘And threw away on the livery fellers—an’ better, too. 





Totty went beyond them all in her sweetness of | isn’t Raf free as water with his money? The _ I told him so.”’ 


character. Many times she would go to sleep in | man that takes ’em up there’s going to get paid 
my honds, lying in any position in which I might | for it, and I’m going to he that man.” 


“S’liny !”’ 


called the Occident, brought from San Francisco, 
where she had been used about the Bay. 

The chief engineer was named George Starr. 
He was a grim, elderly man, who never spoke 
unless he was addressed, and then replied in the 
fewest words possible. He was a good mechanic, 
and kept the machinery in as good working order 
as it was possible to keep it. 

"he Occident’s engine was probably the most 
complicated and untrustworthy piece of machinery 
afloat. Sometimes the steamer would make excel 
lent time, easily distancing any steamer on the 
Sound. At other times she could, only with the 
| greatest difficulty, be made to move at the rate 
| of eight miles an hour. 


Ordinarily the trip from Victoria to Tacoma, 


| touching at Port Townsend and Seattle, occupied 

| about twenty hours; sometimes we would co it in 
seventeen, and again we would be twenty-five o! 
thirty hours on the trip. Once, to our great el: 
grin, we were forty hours on the way. 

| Our orders were to make time at all hazards. The 
travelling public on Puget Sound cared little in 

| those days for safety, and a great deal for arriving 

| at their destination in the shortest possible time. 

The Captain knew every foot of the Sound by 
day or night. He never tied up for storm, fog 0! 
darkness, but drove the Occident to her destination. 
Years of exposure to the rains and fogs had give” 

| him a disease of the lungs. Often he stooid in the 

| pilot-house all night when he should have een in 
bed, but he had a family dependent upon him, and 
must keep going. 

The purser was a young man who had been elu: 
cated to the business on the Columbia River. He 
was bright, dapper, energetic, wide-awake., ret. 
haired and red-moustached. His obliging dispo*' 
tion made him a great favorite on the Sound. He 
was, too, always looking out for the interests ¢! 
his employers. 

| The steamers of both lines left the termina! port 
Victoria and Tacoma, at the same hour, and the 
boats lay at adjacent docks. Competition had re 
| duced fares and freights to a very low figure, ant 
| the rush of business was tremendous. Our lowe! 
deck was crowded at every trip with freight and 
Chinamen, while every state-room was occupied, 
and the saloon floor often covered with mattresse* 

As the hour for departure approached, ter 
were crowds shouting, pushing and struggling ¢” 
the docks; freight was being rapidly run on boar. 


Presently he came up from the cellar. ‘Isn’t | You might as well have had that ten dollars Raf | 2®4 carriages and wagons were in seemingly Ine 


| tricable confusion. 
On these occasions Harry Watkins, our purs* 
seemed to be everywhere at once, securing DU" 
| ness for his boat by means that were extraordina™ 


‘Why, what’s the matter, Dan’l?’’ his wife | and often comical. 
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One evening we lay at Tacoma, preparing for! ‘Oh, mother. She’s expecting us, and won’t be knew did not come from any part of our stea 


the trip north. The hour of starting was ten 
o’elock, and it lacked but twenty minutes of the 
time. Our trip down had been the fastest on 
record; we had distanced our competitor by more 
than four hours, and taken the cream of the busi- 
ness at Port Townsend and Seattle. 

I was in good spirits, and even George Starr’s 
grim face relaxed a little when he looked over the 
machinery, which, after hard work, we had suc- 
ceeded in getting into passable shape. 

“If we don’t beat our own record this trip,” 
I said, clambering down after making some com- 
plicated repairs, “I’m mistaken very much.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Starr. 

Having a few moments to spare, I went to the 
gangway of the boat and glanced out. It was a 
cold, dripping night. The fog was so dense that 
the lanterns on the dock made little points of 
yellow light, revealing nothing. 

Trucks loaded with freight were coming down 
the gang-plank with a crash and a rattle. 


The Purser’s Charges. 


I was just turning away when Harry Watkins 
came sliding down the gang-plank. In one arm he 
carried a little girl, while with his other hand he 
dragged a boy about nine years old. 

“Hadn’t time to go around by the passenger 
gangway,” he said, breathlessly. ‘‘Here, Billy,” 
as he caught sight of me, 
“stow these kids about 
the engine-room some- 
where where it’s warm. 
They’re ’most frozen, 


poor little things! Vl 
take care of ’em when 


we get under way.” 

Thrusting the little girl 
into my arms, he was off 
like a flash. 

The little girl, who was 
about four years old, was 
trembling violently from 
cold and excitement. I 
made my way carefully 
among the piles of freight 
and crowds of Chinamen 
that blocked the main 
deck to the engine-room, 
through a narrow passage 
piled high with freight. 

The engine-room was a 
comfortable place. There 
was a broad cushioned 
seat across the end. 

As I came in, the Cap- 
tain was leaning over one 
of the half-doors that 
opened into the side pas- 
sages, talking with the 
chief engineer. He was 
on his way to the pilot- 
house to spend the long, 
cold, wet night there. No 
one else on board was 
capable of running the 
Occident in such a fog as 
this. His glistening eyes, hollow cheeks and harsh, 
backing cough told plainly enough that he should 
have been in his bed rather than in the pilot-house. | 

I placed the little girl in one corner of the cush 
ioned seat, and told the boy to climb up beside her, 
and keep perfectly quiet. 

Starr growled a little at having the engine-room 
“littered up with passengers.” 

“Oh, we can’t be particular these times,’’ said 
the Captain. “There’s no part of the boat where 
Watkins wouldn’t stow people for the sake of get- | 
ting business. I hope we’ll make as good time as | 
we did coming down.” 

“There’s no depending on that machine,” said | 
Starr. | 

“She looks pretty well now,” said the Captain. 

“Yes, Billy has polished her up pretty bright.” | 
But he shook his head as he spoke. 

“Well, do your best, boys, to get her through on | 
time,” said the Captain, walking slowly away, | 
coughing as he went. 

Promptly at the hour the start was made. The | 
complicated old engine creaked and strained as its | 
many parts were put in motion. Starr handled the | 
engine. 1 stood by ready to give assistance. | 

When we were off, I never saw the Occident en. | 
gine work more smoothly. With a good pressure 
of steam, the various parts click-clacked merrily, | 
and the boat moved ahead at a good rate. 

I stood the first watch. Before Starr retired, he 
went to look for the Navigation Company’s boat, | 
but returned and said that he could not see ten 
feet from the guard. 


| 


Their Story. 


About half an hour afterward I sat down upon | 
the broad, cushioned seat beside the boy, keeping 
my eyes upon the engine. There were not many 
Moments during the whole trip when either Starr | 
or myself was not watching that engine. 

“Please, sir, how soon before we get there?” | 

The little girl was fast asleep, but the boy was | 
Sitting bolt upright. They were healthy-looking | 
children, poorly but neatly dressed—the little girl | 
very pretty, with a tangle of brown curls about | 
her flushed face as she lay asleep in the corner. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To Seattle, and we want to get there awful 
quick, if you please, sir.” H 

“What’s your hurry?” I asked, amused at the | 
boy’s earnestness. 

“Mother hasn’t seen Ally and me for more than | 
four months!” said he, confidently. 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“Why, you see, father and mother moved up to 
Seattle and left us with grandma till they got set- 
ted. We were going by the other line.” 


“Were you, indeed! And what changed your | 
minds?” 


“Oh, the purser met grandma on the dock, and 
Said he’d take care of us, and he just kind of run 
Uson this boat. Itsa good boat, isn’t it?” 

I smiled, knowing Harry Watkins’s way of pick- 

& Up passengers. 

“And who’s to meet you in Seattle?” 
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mer. 
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We all rose near together, and drifted rapidly 


tar off, 1 guess. She said in her last letter she was | Almost at the same moment, right on our port-| away from the wreck. So dense was the fog that, 


*most crazy to see me and Ally. My father he’s 
got a job at fishing on the Sound. He’s a great 
fisherman. He’s caught salmon so long.” The boy 
stretched out his arms to their utmost extent. 

Just then Harry Watkins looked in over the half- 
door. 

“Of all the nights I ever saw on the Sound,” he 
said, “this is the worst. 1 thought Columbia River 
fog couldn’t be beaten, but it’s nothing to this. 
Hullo! How are the children getting along? You 
ought to have seen how I got those two passengers! 
Their grandmother was bound to send them by the 
Navigation boat; but I rushed her over to our ticket 
oflice, and became personally responsible for the 
safe delivery of those young ones.” 

He eyed them svlemnly as he spoke. “Hey! but 
we’re stepping off lively to-night, eh? Navigation 
boat away behind.” 

“Yes, she’s doing pretty well to-night,” I said, 
“but there’s no telling how long it will last. She’s 
very uncertain.” 

“Well, ll relieve you of these children now, 
Billy; and much obliged for taking care of ’em. 
But what I’m to do with the youngsters I don’t 
know. They’ve second-class tickets, only. I don’t 


like to turn them in with that crowd.” 
“I'll be on duty till 
It’s a pity to disturb the little | 


“Leave them here,” I said. 
we get to Seattle. 


girl, and there’s 
room enough for the boy to 
sleep on the seat. They won’t be in my way.” 


quarter aft, there appeared a great luminous glare 
through the fog. Atthe same time the blast of a 
steam whistle sounded, and following it, a scream 


of terror on our boat, and a mutiled shout out of 


the fog. 

Before I had time to use the speaking-tube. the 
quick, sharp clang of the gong sounded, giving the 
signal to go ahead, followed immediately by the 
full-speed bell. 

I sprang to the starting bar, but my heart sank 
like lead as I] went. In a moment my worst fears 
were realized; the engine would not move. Fran- 
tically I strove to start it, but without avail. Again 
and again came the sharp, impatient clang of the 
gong, and I heard once more the scream of terror. 

I knew that if that engine could be started a col- 


lision would probably be prevented, but in spite of | 


all my efforts, it remained immovable. 
A Collision. 


Just then Starr, aroused by the stopping of the 
engine and the commotion, rushed half-dressed 
into the engine-room. I saw him seize a large 
wrench, and run forward among the works, and 1 
never saw him again. 

The next moment came a grinding crash. The 


bow of the Navigation Company’s steamer, which | 
















“All right,” said he, “I'll just make a pillow for. 


the little girl, and settle the boy right.” 

He opened the door and camein. In a few min- 
utes he had arranged a very comfortable bed for 
both. 

“Oh, I’m used to it,” he said; “I’m the oldest of 
a family of nine. This is the most comfortable 
place in the boat. 


“I wouldn’t like to have anything happen to these | 


children,” said the purser, seriously, pausing at 
the door. “I don’t know what makes me feel so, 


| but I’ll never take the responsibility of doing any- 
thing like this again. 


It’s all right for people who 
voluntarily take their chances with us, but to force 
children, with no one in particular to look after 
them, on board this boat, is another thing.” 

Watkins went away, glancing back at the chil- 
dren. 

In a short time the boat settled down into com. 
parative quiet. The chattering of the Chinamen 
ceased, the thumping caused by the men moving 
the freight was stilled and nothing was heard but 
the hissing of the steam, the clucking of the engine 
and the paddles beating the water, as the Occident 
rushed rapidly along through the fog. 


A Series of Accidents. 


We were about three hours out from Tacoma 
when | heard a commotion among the men for- 
ward. Presently the bell sounded to go at half- 
speed. 

Soon I learned that the Captain had been taken 
suddenly ill, bleeding from the lungs, and had been 
carried to his room in an unconscious condition. 

The mate had taken charge, but was not at all 
sure where he was going, for the night was thick 
and black. 

This news made me very anxious, for I knew 
that no man on board was capable of taking the 
Occident to Seattle on such a night as this except 
the Captain. 


Soon the gong sounded the signal to stop the | 


engine. We lay quiet, except for the slight rock- 
ing of the steamer caused by the swell. 

As I stopped the engine, I noticed that something 
had gone wrong with the machinery. Just what it 
was I could not at the moment make out, but I 


| was sure, from the jar I felt, that some part of the 


complicated machinery had got out of order, as 
it often did just as suddenly. 


I ran hastily over the engine, but could find | 


nothing broken. I concluded that it must be in 
some of the many hidden parts. 

Expecting every moment to hear the signal to go 
ahead, I stepped to the speaking-tube which con- 


| nected the engine-room with the room of the chief 


engineer, intending to call Starr. The speaking. 
tube was near the door, through which I could see 
out of the gangway over the guard, aft of the 
paddle-box. 

As I paused a moment at the door and glanced 
out, I was startled to hear a peculiar roar, which I 


had overhauled us 
| while we were running at half- 


speed, struck us on the port-quarter aft of the 
paddle-box, and cut through the guard deep into 
the hull of the Occident. 

Amid the crashing timbers, and the clouds of 
| steam escaping from a broken pipe, Harry Watkins 
came bounding into the engine-room. 

“Billy,” he shouted, “I must look after these 
children; I promised to!” 

He snatched up the little girl, who had awakened 
and was crying loudly. 5 

The Occident would probably sink in a few min- 
utes, for there was a hole in her side through which 
the water was rushing with frightful speed. It 
had already reached the furnace fires. 

Some life-preservers hung in the engine-room. 
These I seized, and throwing two to Watkins, 
buckled one upon myself and another on the 

boy. 
| I looked around for Starr, but could not see him. 
He died at his post. 

Seeing that I could be of no further use in the 
engine-room, I followed Watkins, who, carrying the 
girl and leading the boy, was stumbling to the 
starboard gangway. 

In the meantime the mates and crew were occu- 
pied in getting out the boats, which were few and 
almost useless. 

The frightened Chinamen were quiet after the 
first shock, and patiently submitted to be driven 
back from the boats. 

The steamer with which we had collided had 


drifted away into the fog, but her shrill whistle | 


could be heard not far away. 

As Watkins reached the rail of the sinking 
steamer, a boat in charge of the second mate, full 
of passengers, was just pushing off. 

“Jump in, Watkins!” cried the officer. 

“Here, take these children!” said the purser. 

“Can’t—hardly room for one,” said the man. 
| While he spoke, the men in the boat, fearing she 
| would be overloaded, pushed off. ; 


A Promise Remembered. 


plain she could float but a few moments longer. 
“We must jump into the water, and try to get as 
far away from the wreck as possible,” I said. “The 
boats from the other steamer may pick us up.” 
We made our way to the stern, as that afforded 
the best chance of clearing the wreck. 
“Here, Watkins, let me take care of the boy!” 
| said I. “You can’t look after them both.” 
| “Allright, Billy. Don’t lose him. Their mother 
| is waiting at Seattle for them, and I promised to 
see them safe there.” 

I grasped the boy by the hand, and holding him 
fast, jumped into the chilling waters of the Sound. 
Watkins, holding the little girl in his arms, fol- 

| lowed immediately after me. 


| The Occident was now sinking rapidly. It was 
| 
| 


| in a few moments, we lost sight of everything, 
although we could plainly hear the cries and 
| screams of the drowning people. 

Presently Watkins exclaimed, “Billy, one of the 
| life-preservers is gone!” 

I saw that the life-preserver he had strapped on 

| the little girl had broken loose, and was nowhere to 
be seen. The preservers would support fairly well 
the weight of one person; but 1 saw that it would 
be impossible for the purser to keep afloat long, 
and support the child, too. 

“Billy,” said he, “I can’t keep her above the 
water this way. I’m going to put my life-preserver 
on her.” 

| “But,” said I, “how will that help your It won't 

| Support any more weight upon her than upon you.” 

“No, perhaps not,” he gasped, between his 

| breaths, “‘but she’ll be safer at any rate. Billy, I 

| don’t want to die, but I’d rather die than let these 
children drown. They’d have been safe aboard 
the other boatif it hadn’t been for my meddling. 
I’ve got to see them through.” 

In spite of my remonstrances, he took off his 
life-preserver, and strapped it upon the child. He 
could swim but little, and it was hard work for him 
to make the change. When it was done, the child 


Occident heeled sharply over to the starboard. The | floated buoyantly, but his head was almost under 


water all the time. 

In the meantime we shouted till we were ex- 
hausted. The sounds about us grew fewer, the 
cries fainter; we could hear the splash of oars, but 
no boats came our way. 

I felt a numbness creeping over me, and I saw 
Watkins’s face deathly-white against the gray 
water of the Sound, almost overwhelmed. He was 
struggling violently to keep afloat, but with his re 
maining strength was still assisting the child. 

Then I heard the splash of oars near at hand, 
and a boat suddenly darted out of the fog. There 
were shouts, and ] felt a strong hand grasp my 
collar. Then I knew no more. 

When I recovered consciousness, a few minutes 
later, I found myself ina boat with two men, one 
of whom was wrapping 
the children with his 
warm, thick coat. The 
other was chating my 
hands. The boy was cry- 
ing, “Father! Father!” 
and the little girl was 
strongly clasped in the 
man’s arms. 

It was the children’s 
father, who had been fish- 
ing near the scene of the 
disaster. It was not very 
strange, under the cir- 
cumstances, that it was he 
who happened to pick us 
up. 

“Where is Harry Wat 
kins?” I cried, as soon as 
I could find my voice. 

“That must have been 
the man who went down 
just before we could get 
hoid of him,” said the 
fisherman. 


HARRY C. STICKNEY. 
- ~@> = 


tUNAPPRECIATED. 


Noble deeds are held in honor, 
But the wide world sadly needs 
Hearts of patience to unravel 
The worth of common deeds. 
—Selected. 
— or — 


For the Companion. 


TRADING WITH A BUMBOAT-MAN. 


In the eyes of the law, a sailor is regarded as 
entitled to almost as much protection as an infant; 
and Jack often is an infant—a great, hulking 
infant, no doubt, but still an infant, in his helpless 
ness on shore. Even in foreign ch nes, and aboard 
his own ship, Jack is extremely likely to be victim. 
ized; and of all the sharpers whom he meets on 
his travels, none is more subtle and yet more osten- 
sibly honest than the bumboat-man. 

Did you ever meet a bumboat-man? If not, take 
a trip with me to Calcutta, and I will introduce you 
to the king of his class. 

Our good ship Electron is bound up the Hoogly 
to load at Calcutta for the United Kingdom. The 
pilot is picked up off the Sandheads. 

Talk about “dudes!” There is nothing in all the 
realms of foppery that can surpass the Calcutta 
pilot. When he boards a vessel he brings a whole 
establishment with him. He has three native ser- 
vants, and generally a cook. He has as many 
changes of raiment as Beau Brummel had; and 
his servants fan him, dress him, shave him, wash 
him, and, in fact, attend him as if he were a help- 
| less invalid. 

In spite of ail this effeminacy, the Calcutta pilot 
understands his business, and is virtually master 
of the vessel from the time he boards her till he 

| gives her up to the harbor-master. 

After an interesting sail of about a hundred 
miles up the Hoogly, the vessel is at last moored 
head and stern, in a triple line of about nine hun- 
dred other craft above Garden Reach, a beautiful 
suburb of the city. 

Among the first visitors to the ship are the bum. 
boat-men, who importune the captain for a chance 
to supply the crew. It is the bumboat-man who 
caters to Jack’s taste for fruit, “soft tack’ and 
eggs; and, when he goes ashore, acts as his guide 
and purveyor. 

The men of the crew are generally allowed to 
run up an account of from ten to twenty rupees 
with him, according to the length of the vessel’s 
stay in port; and this sum is paid by the Captain, 
and deducted from their wages at the end of the 
voyage. The bumboat-man who offers the skipper 
the largest bonus generally gets the job. 

The native who manages to curry favor with the 
Captain of the Electron styles himself “Yankee 
Sam,” and flies a burgee or swallow-tailed pen- 
nant at the stern of his boat, with his Down-east 
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cognomen painted on it. Yankees are proverbi- 
ally smart, but this black impostor is capable of 
cheating the most knowing one that ever peddled 
clocks at home or traded to the East Indies. 

He appears as black a specimen of humanity 
as could be found anywhere, but he is clothed 
from head to foot in white satin-jean, and per- 


TES 


Trading with a Bumboat-Man. 


haps the contrast makes him look darker than he | 
really is. 

As soon as he has ingratiated himself with the 
Captain, he goes forward among the boys and 





| 
| 


begins to call his rivals in trade black rascals, | 


robbers, swindlers; nothing is too bad for them. 
Having exhausted his stock of slander, he opens 
a ledger account with the sailors, giving each 
man a page in his book. Then, making a signal 
to his assistants, who pull his boat up alongside, 
he begins to show off his stock in trade. 

There are beautiful loaves of milk-white bread, 


with pats of nice fresh butter beside them. Then | 
come fruits of all kinds, including mangoes, | 


bananas, pineapples and pomegranates; and here 
are dozens of fresh eggs. 
tiins jars of preserves and pickles, with tins of 
sardines and pots of marmalade. 

Now he offers you a tempting cheese, and then 
turns suddenly to call your attention to a package 
of Burmese cheroots. But his eyes are wander- 
ing around in all directions, never still for a 
moment, and he is suspicious of the slightest 
movement on the part of his new customers. 

Each morning, just before breakfast, he pays 
the ship a visit, and the spread which every sailor 
has before him at that meal testifies to the grow- 
ing popularity of Yankee Samm. 

Sunday is his great trading day, and then it is 


Another basket con- | 
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and the one who pays him best is recommended 
to the sailors. 

The guide’s friends are as rascally as himself, 
so that poor Jack is unwittingly surrounded by 
thieves. In the bazaar he introduces his charges 
to the best paymaster. Sam backs up the dealers 
in the praise of their wares, and gets an absurdly 
large price for them while 
he appears to be making a 
good hargain for the pur- 
chasers. 

Each of our “‘liberty-men”’ 
takes a month’s pay ashore; 
and it is safe to say that half 
of it finds its way, by a cir- 
cuitous route, into the bum- 
hoat-man's pocket. 

The last week of the ship's 
stay in port arrives, and then 
other attractions are added to 
our friend's stock in trade. 
These consist of live-stock— 
monkeys and parrots. 

Miserable green birds are 
sold to the men, with the 
solemn assurance that they 
come of a good race and will 
‘talk like a Philadelphia | 
lawyer’’ when a little older. | 
Ten to one, before the ship | 
reaches the Cape, each and | 
all of them, bird and quad- 
ruped, will have found a 

watery grave. 

The day for sailing arrives. 
“Yankee Sam” goes aft to 
settle with the Captain, gets | 
his money after some growl- 
ing at the amounts debited 
to the seamen, and leaves in 
the Captain’s hands a good 
round sum as bonus. Then 

he goes forward and shakes hands with the boys, | 
wishing them a pleasant trip; and only when the | 
moorings are cast off and the tug begins to forge | 
ahead does he bid farewell to his customers—or | 
his victims. 

Strange to say, though he has swindled them 
right and left, the sailors vow that he is the best 
fellow for a ‘‘native’’ that ever lived. In their 
future career, whenever they come across a fellow- 
seaman bound for Calcutta, they will recommend 
to him Yankee Sam, the king of bumboat-men. 

A. J. GRANT. 
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SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


They are brimming with innocent laughter, 
They are blushing like blossoms of spring ; 
Will the fruit of their distant hereafter 

Be as sweet as the blossoming ? 

Yet I would that life’s school were beginning, 
And I could commence it well. 


Selected. —Julia Harris May. 
— ~@> on 


GERMAN EXPANSION. 


For many years the Germans have sturdily 


emulated the English in seeking to occupy and 
colonize distant regions, and to find new homes 
and new occupations beyond seas. 

There are many reasons why large numbers of 
| Germans should leave their native country to 


that he shines forth in all his glory. On that day | find larger opportunities elsewhere. Germany is 
. . | . . . 

he wears a black suit and a beautifully laundered | overcrowded in population. Its soil is already 

white shirt, and jewels sparkle in his ears and on | scarcely able to support its forty-eight millions of 


his fingers. 


souls, especially now that German industries find 


The character of his merchandise is changed | keen rivals in America, Australia, and other parts 


completely for that day. Here are elegantly 
embroidered garments for ladies, and lovely Cash- 


of the world. 
The heavy taxation and the burdensome mili- 


mere shawls and opera-cloaks; hand-wrought | tary conscription in Germany, moreover, tend to 
lace of the most costly kind; jewelry and ivory | drive many German artisans and farmers to 


goods; sandal-wood boxes and cabinets and toy 
pagodas; Chinese and Japanese curios of every 


description; fans and fancy screens, and silk | 


dress-goods in great quantity. 
This is Jack’s opportunity to purchase presents 


for wife or sweetheart at home; and it isa poor | 


| emigrate, and seek a sustenance in regions where 
| such burdens do not weigh so heavily. 
We therefore find German communities and 
| colonies established in many parts of the world, 
and growing larger as time goes on. 

The Germans naturally look to this country as 


Sunday when our friend does not make two or | one in which opportunities for success are various 


three hundred rupees out of our vessel alone. 


| and large, and where liberty is freely assured to 


To look at him and hear him talk, one would | all who work and prosper. 


think Yankee Sam 
men alive. 
about his appearance on Sunday. But, for all 
that, he is the agent of the worst cheats and 
swindlers in Calcutta. 

Every night his boat comes along under the 


one of the most honorable 


bows of the Electron, and some of the crew go| 


ashore to be introduced by him to some worthy 
“gentleman”’’ of his acquaintance, who fleeces 


A large proportion of Germans who come to | 
There is something almost ministerial | this country repair to the West, and so rapidly 


have the numbers of Germans increased in our 
Western States and cities that in many localities 
they now hold a large, and sometimes a control- 
| ling, political influence. 


| ses ‘he Veen ns : . sop 
| cities as Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis. There 
poe besides, in Wisconsin and other Western 


Jack, and shares the profits with Yankee Sam. | States, whole communities comprised wholly of 


The money expended, or rather squandered, on 


these occasions, is lent by the bumboat-man, and | 


charged on his book to cigars or curios. 
He is continually prying around the forecastle, 


| persons of German birth or parentage. 


It must be said, too, that the Germans in Amer- 
ica are, as a whole, peaceful, thrifty, law-abiding 
citizens, whose intelligence and industry are a 





and if he sees a nice blanket or a good overcoat | distinct gain to the country. 


he will kindly inform the owner that he knows of | 


a “gentleman’’ who would like to buy just such 
an article. 

The article probably goes ashore the same 
night, and is sold for a mere song. Yankee Sam 
pockets his commission, and poor Jack, when 
sober and homeward bound, off the Cape, suffers 
for want of the overcoat. 

‘‘Liberty-day"’ is our bumboat-man’s harvest 
time. Now you see him at the head of a proces- 
sion composed of the ship’s company in holiday 
attire. He has promised to ‘“‘show them around,” 
and he does it well. Every buggy-driver, palan- 
quin-bearer and bootblack knows our friend, 





But the United States is not the only American 

| country where the Germans have made their 

| qualities felt for good. There are twenty thou- 

| sand Germans in the extreme southern Argentine 
Republic, and several thousand in Brazil, and in 
these countries they comprise the most active 
and thrifty of the commercial class. 

Germans are also found scattered through all 

| the Central and Southern American States. 

| In Europe the German population has long 

since overflowed its political boundaries, and has 


in that country of the ever-smouldering hatred of | sugar and molasses, will be stimulated by reci- 
the Teutonic race, a popular outcry is made | procity, and her exports of these commodities to 
against the foreigners who are insinuating them- | this country increased. 

selves in all the best places. Up to the present time, our trade with Brazi! 

There are not far from half a million Germans | has been an importing trade rather than an ex- 

in the Baltic provinces of Russia; and they com- | porting one. We have imported yearly from 
prise by far the best element among the dwellers | sixty to seventy million dollars’ worth of Brazil's 
in those provinces. While the Baltic Russians | products, and exported to that country only about 
are for the most part ignorant and indolent, their | nine millions of our own. 
German neighbors are industrious and full of| One article which we import largely from Brazil 
energy. They found and manage the factories, | is not affected by the present agreement. Crude 
comprise the merchants and artisans, and are the | india-rubber was already free of tariff charges, 
doctors, teachers and land agents. | and remains so. 

The superiority of the Germans in the Baltic; Unless the commercial arrangements of Brazil! 
provinces, indeed, has been such as to arouse both | with other countries are modified as the result of 
the hatred of the Russian population and the | the new bargain with the United States, we shall 
jealousy of the Czar’s government; and this has | have an advantage in that country over all Euro- 
resulted in the deprivation of many of the rights | pean nations. : 
and privileges they once enjoyed. Moreover, it is expected that this arrangement 

Besides the Germans in various parts of Russia, | with Brazil will compel other countries to modify 
| there are five millions in Austria-Hungary, two | their tariffs in the same way as the new South 
| millions in Bohemia, and a quarter of a million | American republic has done, in order to enable 
| in Transylvania; and in al! these localities, they | them to secure the advantages offered by the 
| comprise the most active promoters of the indus- | reciprocity clause of the tariff act, and thus to 
| compete with Brazil for the export trade to the 





| tries and culture of the community. 


This is notably the case in such young Western | 


The latest German expansion is that toward 
Africa; where we shall, no doubt, erelong see 
German colonies growing up, and contending with 
the British colonies already planted in that conti- | 
nent for commercial and military supremacy | 


- . | 
For the Companion. 
MARCH. 


O March, thou art a noisy, blustering lout ' 
What is this yearly uproar all about ? 

Too rude art thou, with whistle, trick, and shout. 
Go, learn thy sister April’s gentle ways' 

Then shall thy gift of earliest spring days 

Be gladly welcomed, and thyself accorded praise. 


Emma C. Dowp. | 
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RECIPROCITY WITH BRAZIL. 


The President of the United States recently 
made known, by proclamation, a modification of 
the tariff law of Brazil, made by that government 
in the interest of the United States, and in return 
for the free admission into this country of sugars, 
molasses, coffee and hides produced in Brazil. 

This proclamation was simply the public an- 
nouncement of the consummation of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of Brazil and | 

| the United States. The exchange of products in 
| this manner is properly called reciprocity, and 
though it does not mean reciprocity in the sense 
of a completely free exchange of products, it 
| covers practically all the articles of commerce in 
| which there is for a long time likely to be much 
| exchange between this country and Brazil. 

| The President's action in the matter was taken 
in pursuance of a clause in the recent tariff act | 
commonly called the **McKinley bill," and al- 
though sugars, molasses, coffee and hides are 
|exempted from import duties, in general terms, 
| by this act, a clause of the law imposes a duty 
| upon each of these classes of merchandise when 
coming from any country that maintains a tariff 
system hostile to the introduction of American 
goods. The President is empowered to decide 
whether the tariffs are friendly or the reverse. 

The articles with respect to which the Brazilian 
tariff is modified in favor of the United States 
are in two classes, or schedules. The first schedule 
includes a large number of articles that are to be 
admitted free when taken from this country to 
Brazil, and the other includes many more articles 
which are to be admitted to that country at a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. from regular 
tariff rates. 

In the first, or free, schedule are included 
wheat, corn and other grains, and the flour and 
| meal made of them, potatoes, hay, salted pork 

except hams, coal, agricultural implements, and 
nearly all kinds of machinery except sewing- 
machines. 
| In the second, or reduced, schedule are in- 
| cluded hams, lard, manufactures of cotton, leather, 
| except boots and shoes, manufactures of iron and 
| steel, wagons and carriages, and manufactures of 
india-rubber. 

This arrangement, it is expected, will greatly 


| self-contained manner. 


United States. 
eal ~@> inal 
BETRAYED. 


The winter sunset was glowing in the south 
western sky, and the lady who was walking toward 
it seemed to see in it once more the Spanish castle 
of her youth, and the faces that long ago looked 
out at her from its windows. She began to hear 
far-off voices sound, and to dream the old dreams 
over again. Suddenly a very different voice close 
behind her broke the spell. 

“Sing for nothing? Well, I should smile! I get 
pay for it when / sing, and don’t you forget it.” 

The lady cast a hasty glance over her shoulder, 
and saw the speaker—a girl of perhaps twenty, 
well-dressed, with a quick, buoyant step, and a 
pretty face. Yes, it really was a very pretty face; 
and the simple yet good toilet looked like a lady’s 
choice; but her speech betrayed her. Slang is not 
the language of well. bred maidenhood. When you 
hear a girl finish her sentence with an interroga 
tive, “See?”’ you need search no farther for indi 
cations of what she is. ‘Well, I should smile!” is 
as comprehensive as a biography. 

In a West End horse-car, the other day, sat 2 gir! 
dressed as a well-dressed girl should be. If she 
owned diamonds she had left them at home. 
wore good and simple clothes, and had a quiet, 
Beside her sat another 
girl, with diamond ear-rings, a much-feathered hat, 


She 


land a general air of thinking nothing too good fo: 


her. The two girls were talking—and it soon ap 
peared that they had come from the same schoo! 
Presently the conductor came along. 

The girl with the diamond ear-rings gave him a 
nickel, and mentioned the street where she wished 
to stop with an air that was nothing short of arro 
gance. Then the low voice of the well-dressed git! 
said, gently, “Will you please stop at Arlington 


| Street?” and the other, who had said Berkeley 


Street, exclaimed, “After all, I'll get out when you 
do.”’ When they left the car, the well-dressed git! 
said a gentle “Thank you!” to the conductor who 
had remembered her wish, and had taken care to 
stop in precisely the right place. 

“Well, | must say,’ remarked the other girl, a3 
they walked along, ‘‘you couldn’t have thanked 
that man any more graciously if he had been the 
handsomest fellow in Boston, and had just brought 
you a bunch of orchids.” 

The well-dressed girl smiled — what a bright, 
winsome smile it was! 

“Don’t you think,” she answered, “that there is 
a certain kind of pleasure in being courteous to 
those who don’t expect it? The people who are 
used to pleasant speeches take them as a matter of 
course. I think those to whom almost everybody 
is rather curt must like a change once in awhile” 

The girl of the diamond ear-rings looked at her 
companion a little curiously, for a moment. 

“You are a crank,” she said at length, as if she 
had found in her own mind the word of the 
enigma, ‘You are a crank—that’s what you are— 
but I think you are a nice kind of crank, after all.” 

You see itis all in the point of view. Perhaps 
the High Priest and the Leyite would have thought 
the Good Samaritan a crank if they had happened 
to look back, and see what he did when he came up 
to the man they had “passed by on the other side.” 
| 

a —_ 


HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


increase our export trade to Brazil, which has | 


heretofore been very small, although this country 
imports nearly one-third of all that Brazil has to 
sell, including almost the whole of her coffee 
crop. 

Of the articles that are now to be admitted free 
from this country, Brazil has imported, on the 
average, twenty millions of dollars’ worth yearly ; 
| and less than three and a half million dollars’ 
worth of these has come from the United States. 


| Of the articles to be admitted at a reduced rate, ' 
almost forty millions’ worth per year have been | 


| imported into Brazil, and less than two and a half 
| millions’ worth has come from the United States. 
Of cotton goods, which are to be admitted into 
Brazil at a tariff rate one-quarter cheaper than at 
| present, Brazil has imported twenty million dol- 
| lars’ worth annually from Europe, while the 
| United States has sent her only half a million 
| dollars’ worth a year. 
| In this one branch of commerce, our manu- 
| facturers expect to increase their exports to Brazil 
twenty-fold. 

The immediate effect of the new arrangement, 


| The story was told recently in several daily 
newspapers of a Southern boy who was ambitious 
to do gieat work asa journalist. He had a ready 
pen, broad ideas, and a strong faith that right anl 
justice ought to conquer in the world. 

He was eager to help in the fight for them. If 
he were but the owner or editor, he thought, of a 
great newspaper or magazine, what blows he could 
strike for the truth! 

But he was only an insignificant reporter on 
| small daily paper. One hour he was sent to report 
a fire, the next to find out the price of beef. Now 
| he described the speeches made ata dinner; again, 
| the gowns worn at a ball. 

What use was in these things? 
work was! 
gress? 

Still he tried, however small the task, to do it 
well, to put his best self in it. 

At last came the great disaster at Johnstown. 
He was sent to report it, and made his way to the 
scene at the risk of his life. When some other 
reporters were alarmed at the outbreak of illness 
and other dangers, he induced them to stay in 
order that the nation might know the facts of the 
| case, and send relief. When this work was done, 


| 


How petty the 
How could it tell in the world’s pro 


‘ ar : . , : 2, wi i attered by expos 
established large communities in neighboring | SO far as the United States is concerned, will be in | Be cheno heme, with tie health shameved by xP 

| States. The German population in France is exports rather than imports. But it is probable | 
very large, and whenever there is an outbreak | that the Brazilian production, particularly of! for the right, and given his life for it 


ure, to die. 


His chance had come. He had struck his blow 
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MARCH 5, 1891. 


Let no man think because his life is obscure and 
his work humble that there is in it no mighty oppor- 
tunity. 

Itis generally from among the mass of obscure 
men that God summons His heroes to greatly live 
and nobly die. 

— = +e — 


| 
| 
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THE LAFAYETTES. 

The recent death in France of Edmond de Lafay- 
ette, the “last of the Lafayettes,” and the grand- 
son of the friend of Washington, has called anew 
the world’s attention to the virtues and public ser- 


vices of the family, now extinct, to which he be- | 


longed. 

M. de Lafayette was a senator of France, and a 
faithful and intelligent public servant. He was 
also a very modest man, and was impressed with 
the conviction that, while it was his duty to give to 
his country the best of his abilities, it was also his 
duty, out of respect to the preéminent greatness 
of his famous ancestor, to withhold himself from 
any career of ambition. 

“The name will die with me,” he said. ‘It is my 
duty simply to keep it intact. I cannot add to it.” 

The famous family to which he belonged had 
given to the world several soldiers, diplomatists, 
engineers and financiers. They were always char- 
acterized by public spirit and devotion to freedom, 
and by want of personal ambition. 

Everything in their circumstances tended to 
attach the Lafayettes to conservatism, and to the 
elegant life of the court; but they set aside every- 
thing in their devotion to the principle of popular 
freedom. 

The unselfishness of the great Marquis de Lafay- 
ette was well illustrated by an incident of the Rev- 
olution of 1830. 

The people were at first slow to rise against the 
monarchy, and it was proposed by some hot-headed 
young students to throw the old General de Lafay 
ette into the river Seine, in order to incense the 
people and stir them to revolt. 

He was so greatly loved by the people that, these 
foolish youths argued, such an outrage, if nothing 
else, would move them to mutiny. 


Some one went to Lafayette himself, and told 


him of this astounding proposition. He answered, 
with entire seriousness: 

“Well, well! That is quite an idea. It’s worth 
thinking about!” 

The children of the great Marquis de Lafayette, 
the “hero of two worlds,” inherited his fondness 
for America and Americans, and at the burial of 
Senator Lafayette, on one of the first days of the 
present year, the official representatives of the 
United States in Paris followed, on foot, his coffin 
to the grave. 

an ta — 
DOVETAILING TWO LECTURES. 


Yankee sharpness, which tries to get the most 
for the least, was amusingly illustrated one night 
in a country village. Mr. Wendell Phillips, having 
been announced to lecture in the parish meeting- 
house, found on his arrival that the committee were 
not agreed as to the subject of the lecture. 

“How many lectures have you brought, Mr. 
Phillips?” asked the chairman. 

“All of them are here,” answered the lecturer, 
tapping his forehead. 

“Well,” continued the chairman, “we'll ask those 
in the audience which one they prefer to hear.” 

The audience was also divided; some called for 
“Toussaint L’Overture,” while others asked for 
“The Lost Arts.’ At last an old man arose and 
said : 

“S’pose we have both. Couldn’t you give us 
both?” Mr. Phillips. 

“Yes,” answered the orator, taking in the humor 
of the situation—two lectures for one fee. 

“He gave both, winding from one to the other,” 
says his biographer, the Rey. Carlos Martyn, “with 
such deftness that it was impossible to detect 
where they were joined. The audience retired, 
feeling they had got their money’s worth!” 

Mr. Phillips’s lectures were all carefully pre- 


pared, though never written out. They were all in | 


his head, and he was always preparing them. For 
he read, studied, thought, with one eye on the 
platform, and ready to appropriate whatever would 
increase his mastership of his subject and his 
ability to make the audience think as he did. 

He disliked the pen, and used to say tliat “Writ- 


ink-pot.” 
aan ~o- —- 


NEW YORK BOYS’ BAND. 


There is something very pleasant in the city of 


New York in the way of a Boys’ Orchestra. The | 


boys are rather old boys, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, and many of them have had 
Several years’ practice upon their instruments. A 






few are students preparing for college, but most | 


of them, sons of well-known business men, are 
themselves preparing for business, and regard 
music chiefly as the solace of leisure hours. 

Their original object in forming themselves into 
a band was improvement in their favorite art, but 
Siice they have acquired skill and force as a musi 
cal body they have frequently played at asylums, 
homes and hospitals for the entertainment of the 
inmates. 

The band at present consists of about fifty mem- 
bers, of whom thirty play stringed instruments, 
Such as the violin, violoncello and double bass. 
There is one pianist among them. Their leader, a 
lawyer of note, has been a distinguished musical 


ae ur for many years, a man of science as well as 
skill 


boys as performers, but gives them instruction in 


the theory of music. 

This is not the only youthful orchestra of the 
United Sts ates Many of the Conservatories of 
Musie, which have become so numerous of late 
years, have classes of youthful performers, which 
naturally develop into bands and ore hestras, con- 
tributing much to the enjoyment of such public 
occasions as schoo! festivals and charitable fairs. 


After all, the present prevalence of musical | # 


ambition ; 
ona ere: 


reat scale of a fashion of our colonial period. 


|was born in 17%, in France. He entered the | 2@¢ds the brightest and best of music. 


! very well illustrates this trait of his character. 


| to enjoy the public receptions at the White House, 


Who is not content with merely drilling the | 


among our young people is only a revival | 
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Atter the war he employed his skill on various | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


engineering and architectural works at Fort MiMlin. 

The selection of a district for the seat of govern- 
ment was a subject of long discussion, and when iT k | Send for Catalogue C, Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
the present District of Columbia was fixed upon, a e a ictu re. 

Major L’Enfant was selected to lay out the city of | J R. TCRREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, and to select the position. He drew , 

the plans also for some of the public buildings, 
and sketched others as a part of his projec ted 
arrangement of the city. 

In 1812 this able veteran of the Revolution re- 
ceived the offer of a professorship of engineering 
in the Military Academy, West Point, but declined 
the position. He died at his home in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, June 14, 1825. 
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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


An amusing story is told in connection with the 
building of the tramway between the towns of 
Zacatecas and Guadalupe in Mexico, which area 
few miles apart. The way from Zacatecas is down 
grade. The cars go at great speed by their own 
gravitation; no animals are attached, for the ce. 
scent is as steep as a toboggan slide. 






$1.75 
All Complete. 


It requires six mules, however, to draw each car 
back again. The animals are harnessed three 
abreast, like the horses in the Paris omnibuses. 

Even the projectors of the tramw ay had no fixed | 
idea as to how it should be operated, and an Amer- 
ican overseer has been in charge from the begin- 
ning. 

The cars were ordered from Philadelphia, and 
while they were being built, the steel rails, which 

came from Liverpool by way of Vera Cruz, were | 
laid down from one end of the route to the other. | 

When the cars arrived, it was found that they | 
would not run on the track, as the rails had been 

laid on a gauge three inches narrower than that for 
which the cars were designed. 

The Mexicans, in their ignorance, saw but one 
way out of the difficulty; that was, to rebuild the 
cars, make the bodies narrower and cut off the 
axletrees to fit the gauge of the rails. 

The present superintendent, a practical Ameri- 
can engineer, was in Zacatecas at the time, and 
took in the state of affairs ata glance. He offered 
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BUILDINGS AND MATERIALS. 


Why are deep foundations necessary ? 

What varieties of stone are used for buildings ? 

In what colors do we find bricks ? 

For what purposes can iron be used in the construc- 
tion of buildings ? 

What is “‘ mineral wool,” and how is it used ? 

To what height have buildings been constructed ? 

Is paper ever used in form of lumber ? 





For the Companion. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 
DEVON, 1575. 


Come, shake out the sails, and clear up the decks, 
The wind is piping and free; 
Clap hard down the helm, till in snow-storm of flecks, 
Te foam flies up from the lee ; 
Once more we begin to live again, 
We are off, brave lads, for the Spanish Main: 


Get cutlass and matchlock ready for use, 
We are going for more than play ! 
For throat of the Spantard ay ready the noose,— 

The yard-arm is ready alway ; 
For quarter who begs Will beg in vain, 
When we settle scores on the Spanish Main. 


A galleon sails for Cadiz with freight 
Of pearls and opals and gold ; 
Alert in her track will our stanch vessel wait, 
Her ingots shall stuff our hold. 
The black-bearded dogs shall lose their gain, 
And reckon with us on the Spanish Main. 


! 


Queen Bess with a mouth-filling oath shall declare 
Vere ne’er lads more worthy her grace ; 
Old Devon shall ring with the names that we bear, 
And think of the pride in Drake’s face ! 
Then, hearties, be quick ; the very planks strain 
In their eager zest bor the Spanish Main. 
Remember the comrades starved in the dark 
Of Spain’s black dungeons’ despair ; 
We fight in God’s quarrel ; what man has a spark 
Of soul, and yet could forbear ? 
Up, lads, we are off to the proof again 
If England or Hell rules the Spanish Main! 
ARLO BATES. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


WOOD UP! 


“The young people of to-day,’ 
squire, ‘‘can have no idea of the difficulties anc 
dangers of travel fifty years ago. 
journey that I made in 1835 from Pittsburgh ir 
Pennsylvania to New Orleans. My chance o 
success in an important undertaking dependec 


said the old 


Il remember a 
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| be Christians, living with no other instruction for 
their daily life than that of a weekly sermon, I 
| want to say to them, ‘You must take in fuel. 
Read your Bible. Do not omit prayer. You 
| cannot make spiritual progress simply with good 
intentions. Wood up, or the motive power will 
die out, and thé better life stop midway in its 
heavenward journey—frozen in the ice!’”’ 


+e 
| 


| MOTHER SPRATT. 

“One of the regular weekly visitors to the school 
1 attended when I was a boy,” writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘was an old lady known to all in the district 
as ‘Mother Spratt.’ She usually came on Friday, 
| because, as she herself said, ‘I wash of a Monday, 
and iron of a Chewsday, and bake of a Wednes. 
day, and sweep and clean of a Thursday, and that 
don’t leave me no day but Friday.’ By coming on 
| Friday, moreover, Mother Spratt gave herself the 
pleasure of being present at the weekly ‘literary 
exercises,’ which always took place on that after. 
noon. ; 


“While other visitors came in for an hour or two 
in the afternoon, Mother Spratt always came early 
in the morning, bringing her dinner with her ina 
little tin pail, and stayed all day. 

“I can see her now, in the teacher’s chair near 
the desk on the little platform, knitting a seemingly 
forever unfinished stocking, and at the same time 
keeping a sharp lookout over the school. : 

“Jimmy Piper’s whispering!’ this self-consti- 
tuted monitor would cry out in her shrill, piping 
voice. 

“I aint!’ the accused would perhaps retort, 
angrily. 

“Now, Jimmy, Jimmy,’ Mother Spratt would 
say, in mild expostulation, ‘you was, too! I see 
you with my own eyes.’ : - 

“<1 was only asking Sam Sharp how to do this 
example, and the teacher allows me to do that!’ 
Jimmy would explain, triumphantly. 

“Well, it’s whispering just the same, and — 
Sally Plumb is making pictures on her slate! 
Sha-a-me on ye, Sally!’ 

“*T wasn’t doing any such thing! 
drawing a map,’ Sally would reply. 

“*Oh, was that it? Well, well, child, go on and 

draw your map, and mind you draw it well. Oh, 

| I’ve got my eye on you, Robbie Baggster, and I'll 
tell the teacher if you jab Joe Hunt with that pin 
another time. How’d you like to have somebody 
jab a pin into you ?’ 

“Of course interference of this kind was not | 
agreeable to either teacher or pupil, but Mother 
Spratt was seventy-four years old, and every 
family in the district was indebted to her for kind- 
ness in times of sickness and trouble. So she was 
never told that it might be better if she did not 


| 


| 
| 


I was only 
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likewise in beer, wines and other bottled goods, 
| where it is said to act as a preservative. i 
| that strong solutions of glycerine and water will 


not freeze in the lowest winter temperatures has 
caused its use in our wet “gas-meters.”’ 

Some of the more important industries in which 
it is used are vulcanizing India-rubber, silvering 
and gilding glass, dressing leather for kid gloves, 
preserving anatomical and botanical specimens, 
and the manufacture of what is, perhaps, the most 
powerful explosive known to science, without 
whose aid some of the grandest triumphs of 
modern engineering would have been impossible— 
nitroglycerine. 

In a pure state glycerine is one-fourth heavier 
than water. After long exposure to a freezing 
temperature, giycerine will deposit rhombic crys- 
tals resembling those of sugar-candy. Its boiling 

»0int is four hundred and ninety degrees Fahren- 
neit. Pure glycerine will burn readily, if first 
heated to about three hundred degrees. It gives a 
pale-blue flame similar to that of alcohol, and to 
the chemist glycerine is an alcohol. 

A process has been invented by which animal 
fats are directly decomposed into stearic acid and 
glycerine, by subjecting the fat to the action of 
super-heated steam, at a temperature of several 
hundred degrees. The resulting glycerine is con- 
centrated, and purified by steam distillation, while 
the stearic acid, which much resembles wax, and 
in no way answers to our ordinary conception of 
an acid, is in great demand for candles. 





—_———_+or—_——_— 
For the Companion. 
LEARNING. 


Child ! if thou wouldst with truth and honor live 
(Better, without, that thou shouldst cease to be,) 
Thy first best years, thy first fresh efforts, give 

oO learning ; all beside is vanity. 


Learn, while the glorious sun in heav’n rides high, 
And nature groans beneath his fervid scars ; 

Learn, when the silver moonlight floods the sky 
Like veil of Artemis on clouds and stars. 


Learn, ever learn, while yet thy youth is fair, 
When womanhood is lovely in its strength, 
When age, like frost, lies lightly on thy hair, 
And when thy journey’s end is near at length. 
Learn! and thy sheaves of gathered learning bear 
To brighter regions ; thither shalt thou come 
With songs of triumph ; learning even there, 
Amid the gladness of the Harvest Home. 
MARGARET THOMAS. 
—+or- 


BRIGHT STREET ARAB. 


way, he is apt to receive his just dues in the way 
of personal mortification. Lord Charles 


a little crossing-sweep asked them “for tuppence. 





visit the school quite so often, or seek to take upon 
herself duties that belonged to the teacher; and 
there came a time when we were glad of it. 

“It was so stormy and cold one Friday morning 
in midwinter that we felt sure Mother Spratt would 


1 
f| 
1 




















upon my reaching New Orleans before a certain 
day. 

“It was then late in November. The cold was 
becoming intense. The Ohio River was full of 
large blocks of floating ice, and there seemed to 
be imminent danger that the channel would close | 
over before we could reach the Mississippi. If it 
should do so, there was no chance of my reach- 
ing New Orleans by land. Tracts of unbroken 
wilderness intervened, and the storms were fre- 
quent and heavy. 

***Can we make it, Captain?’ I asked, as I 
stood beside the master of the Messenger on the | 


on sich a day as this, 


not appear, but the few of us who were there had 
hardly taken our seats when she came in, wrapped 
in shawls, nubias and veils. 

It’s terrible lonesome to a body living all alone 
* she said, ‘s0 I come to have 
comp’ny as well as to be comp’ny.’ 

“She brought the teacher’s chair from the plat- 
form, and seated herself in a cozy corner near the 


| stove, and there she sat all day, almost finishing 


the blue-and-white stocking she was knitting. 

“After recess in the afternoon we had our usual 
‘literary exercises.’ It was customary to ask visi- 
tors if they would make ‘a few remarks’ on these 
occasions, and this courtesy was always extended 
to Mrs. Spratt, who invariably replied that she 
‘b’lieved she’d nothing to say.’ 

“On this particular Friday, however, the old lady 
slowly rolled up her knitting work, and said, ina 
feeble, broken voice: 


“*Well, boys and girls, I don’t know as I've got 


you a penny!” 
Then a 

added, “You see that constable yonder? 

you'll go and mop your broom up and down his 

| back, I'll give you half a crown.” 

| The boy rushed away, promptly performed the 


act, and was as promptly arrested. 

Lord Charles, his conscience pricking him, went 
over to remonstrate with the officer, and was him- 
self taken in charge. Mr. Coxe then attempted to 
throw in a few dissuading words. 

“Aha!” quoth the officer. “So you want to inter. 
fere, do you? Well, I fancy I shall have to run 
you in, too.” 


The fact | 


There are various sorts of punishment, and when 
a gentleman tries to be funny in some disgraceful | 


Beres- 
ford and Mr. Gerald Coxe, two well-known society 
men in London, were taking a walk together, when 


“No,” said Lord Charles, gruffly, “I'll not give 


right idea occurred to him, and he 
Well, if 
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breadth, double-edged, and as sharp as it was pos 
sible to make it. 

Sir Samuel saw to it that it was always in the 
condition of a surgeon’s lancet. He never left the 
camp for a day’s shooting without first examining 
its point and edge. No servant was allowed to 
handle it, and when it needed sharpening, he him 
self honed it. When he struck the buffalo, the 
| sharp double edge of the long knife divided the 
| great artery of the heart. 


+See 


WOULDN’T SAY GOOD-BY. 


Are there still left any of those dear, old-fash 
ioned people who “hate to say good-by,” and who 
will not watch the departing friend out of sight, 
“because itis a bad sign?” Aunt Sophia was one 
of them. She would stand at the railway station, 
beside the car window, carrying on a soliloquy 
somewhat like the following, but keeping as far as 
possible from any allusion to parting: 





“T put the doughnuts and cheese right on top of 
your bag. They won’t get jammed there, unless 
you cram somethin’ in on top, and I don’t see no 
need of that. Don’t grease your gloves with ’em. 

“Dear land! whatever I’ve come down here to 
this platform for I don’t know. I aint got nothin’ 
to say, and my bread ’ll be riz, before I can get 
back. There comes Elder True’s wife. My sakes! 
if she aint got a new bunnit; but she’s put on the 
old bugles and them lavender flowers. 

*“*‘Hear me?’ No, she won’t, she’s deef as a had 

dock. That reminds me, 1 found a bone in that 
vicked-up fish this morning. It’s a sin an’ shame to 
tire a girl that'll pick up fish, and let her eyes go 
travellin’ down to the Long Medder. If ‘t had 
been her throat it got stuck in, wouldn’t I have 
pounded her back, an’ paid off old scores! 

“My! how these cars do jump! I guess Il] stan’ 
aside. You shut the winder, for I don’t want you 
sticking yer head out, and gittin’ it cut clean off by 
them telegraft poles. Well, I guess I’ll seeif Dolly’s 
stanning quiet. I b’lieve 1 hitched her out this end 
of the platform, after all. Wouldn’t it have been 
funny if I’d ha’ gone the other way? Now look 
out for your gloves, with them doughnuts!” 

So the cheery soul stepped briskly away, unfast 
ened Dolly and climbed into the farm-wagon. 

“Get up there, Doll!” she called, shaking the 
reins, and no one was there to see that the shrew 
blue eyes were wet with tears, and that the mit 
tened hands were trembling sadly from the shock 
of parting. 


<> 





WHY HE BLUSHED. 


The poet Whittier, who even in his old age is as 
bashful as a girl, was once embraced and kissed by 
a man in a crowded Boston parlor. The incident 
is told by the Rev. Carlos Martyn, in his Life of 
Wendell Phillips. Dom Pedro of Brazil, on his 
visit to Boston in 1876, expressed a wish to meet 
Mr. Whittier, with whom he had corresponded for 
many years concerning poetry and slavery. A 
notable Bostonian gave a reception to the Emperor. 


at which the poet promised to be present. 


The Emperor was conversing with Wendel! 
Phillips when the venerable poet entered, but he 


immediately rose, threw his arms about the blush 


ing Quaker, and kissed him on both cheeks. 


Then 


seating him on a sofa he placed himself at the 
poet’s side, and chatted with him for half an hour. 


When the conversation became general, the Em 
eror told of his driving over to Charlestown to see 
unker Hill Monument. It was six o’clock in the 


So the three culprits were conducted away to the | morni ngs and the keeper was in bed. When 
police station. The inspector in charge there gazed | aroused, he refused to let the Emperor in, until he 


at them austerely. 

“So you’ve been interfering with the constable?” 
| he said, with solemnity. 
| very serious charge! 
| your name?” 
| “Mr. Gerald Coxe,” answered the gentleman 
addressed. 


| 


| paid the entrance fee, half a dollar. 


Dom Pedro, having left his purse at home, wis 


“A serious charge; a | obliged to borrow the coin from the hackman. The 
Now tell me, sir, what is | com 


yany laughed, and Mr. Phillips said : 
“The story does not end with the payment of the 
entrance fee. 1 will tell your Majesty the rest ot 









deck, watching the wheel laboriously plowing its | 


much to say. 
; l 
way through the masses of ice. 


ike some, but somehow or other | feel as though 


I aint no gift at speakin’ in publie, | 


| it. Two hours later, a well-known leader of Boston 
Now this name was perfectly well known to the | society entered the visitor’s room at the base of the 
inspector, and it seemed to him extraordinarily | monument. Glancing over the book in which every 


























































**+] don’t know, sir,’ he said. “The channel is | 
nearly closed. If we can cut our way through to | 
warmer water to-day, we are safe; but the ice is 
making fast. Every minute counts.’ 

“I was trembling with excitement. My future 
largely depended on the progress of this lumber- 
ing old boat. She seemed to me to creep, to 
crawl; finally, she stood still. 

“The wheel was deliberately reversed. 
boat quivered, ran to shore, stopped. 

“I leaped to the edge of the deck. The pilot 
stood idle, the captain and clerk joked leisurely 
together. 

*«*What has happened?’ I shouted. ‘Why do 
you stop? Iam ruined if you do not go on!’ 

‘«*We are wooding up,’ calmly said the wheel- 
man. ‘Taking on fuel.’ 

“The black deck-hands below were throwing 
the wood to the boat from a heap on shore, ac- 


The 


choly chant. 

“I grew wild with impatience. I counted each 
lost minute as a step towards disaster. 

“The boat started again in half an hour, but 
twice that night it stopped to ‘wood up,’ each 
time, as I thought, losing ground hopelessly. 


antly out of the caking ice into free water. We 
had passed on our way two boats lying caught 
among the icy hummocks. 

**¢They had not fuel enough to keep their 
engines going,’ said the Captain. ‘They wouldn’t 
stop at the last station—thought they could make 
it. In a run like this, you have got to make haste 
slowly if you want to win.’ 

‘I often think of the Captain’s saying, when I 
see ambitious young people starting on their run 
for life. They’re too anxious, too eager. They 
are not willing to stop to take on fuel. 

‘When I see a lad growing thin and yellow 
over his books, making haste to win his honors at 
college or his degree in a profession, I feel like 


companying their motions with a slow, melan- | 


But when morning came she steamed triumpb- | 


I’d like to tell you all how much I’ve enj’yed com- 
ing here Friday after Friday, and hearing you and 
seeing you. 

“‘It’s kept me from many a lonesome day, me 
living all by myself, as you know, and I’ve tried 
to help your teacher keep you good, and have you 
mind the rules. It pays best to be good, boys and 
girls. I’m an old woman, and I’ve had a sight 


| more experience with this world than any of you, 


and I know that it pays best to be good. 
that in mind.’ 

“We always closed the school on Fridays with a 
hymn—hymns being all the songs we knew. Mrs. 
Spratt joined loudly and shrilly in the one we 
sang that evening, her cracked voice rising highest 
in the refrain : 


Keep 


“*My home is not below, 
My home is not below; 
I'm journeying to a better land, 
My home is not below.’ 


“On Monday morning, as soon as we were in our 
seats, the teacher rose behind her desk and said, 
solemnly : 


friend, Mother Spratt, will not be with us any 
more. She died suddenly last night. Her house 
is so near the school-house that I want you to be 
very quiet on the play-ground to-day, and I wish 


friday.’ 
“Some of us remember it to this day.” 


—_+or— 


GLYCERINE. 


liquid which was mingled with the pasty lead com 
pound had a strangely sweet taste. 
vestigation, he found that the 


dissolved in the water. 
described in the books of the day. 
Scheele—that was the apothecary’s name—knew | 


found that this sweet liquid was not the product of | 
olive-oil alone, but that other oils and fats would 
yield it under the same treatment. So he named it 
the “sweet principle of fats” or “oil-sugar.” 
More than a century has passed since Scheele’s 
discovery, yet it is scarcely fifty years since “oil- 
sugar” was found to be of practical value, except 
for a very limited use in medicine. Chemists have 
eg it the more formal name of glycerine, derived 








saying to him, ‘Lay by! Play ball—walk—sleep! 
You’re burning up the fuel in your body; take 
on more.’ 

“Or when I see a middle-aged man driving 
night and day at one idea,—business or book- 
writing, or even preaching,—I think, ‘You’re 
using up all your fuel. Stop. Go out among 





























make haste slowly.’ 
‘**More than all, when I see men who profess to 

















other men. Take in fresh ideas, fresh emotions— | 


om a Greek word meaning sweet. 

Every one is to-day familiar with the clear, thick 
liquid so commonly used for toilet purposes. Its 
soothing and softening effect on dry or inflamed 


skin is the 


the variety of purposes to which it is applied. 

Among its most striking and valuable properties 
are its great solvent power, its cheusiee! stabilit 
and its sweetness. Moreover, it is digestible, will 
not evaporate, and owing to this and its hygro- 
scopic qualities, will prevent the drying and hard- 
ening of materials with which it is mixed. 

These peculiar qualities make it most valuable in 
the preparation of medicines, unguents and vari- 
ous food products, as preserves and mustards; 


| 


| 


“Boys and girls, I want to tell you that our old | 


you would remember what she said to you last 


Many years ago, in an obscure mining village in 
Sweden, an apothecary was making lead plaster in 
the ordinary way by heating olive-oil with litharge 
and water, when he chanced to notice that the 


On further in- 
sweet taste was 
caused by the presence of an oily liquid which was 
No such substance was 


funny that it should be claimed by a man who 
would take the part of a crossing-sweep 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Gerald Coxe, are you” said he, 
sarcastically. ‘Yes, you look like Mr. Gerald 
Coxe! Very good! Capital! And who are you, 
sir?” 

“Lord Charles Beresford,” answered that gentle- 
man. 

This, in the mind of the inspector, deepened and 
complicated the joke. 

“So you’re Lord Charles Beresford !”’ he chuckled, 

rimly. “Well, this is splendid! You look like 
ord Charles, youdo! Splendid! splendid! Now 
tell me,” he added, turning to the small boy, 
“what's your name?” 

The ragged_urchin was in a serious quandary. 
He looked at Lord Charles and Mr. Coxe. 

“Look a-here,” he said, “I don’t know who ye 
are — yer game, but I aint a-goin’ back on 
a pal!” 

Then, turning boldly to the inspector, he said, in 
a tone full of heroic confidence, “I’m der Dook of 
Wellington!” 





—_—_+@>——_ 


ATTACKED BY A BUFFALO. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker, in his latest book, “Wild 
Beasts and Their Ways,” narrates an adventure 
| which shows that a hunter’s life may depend upon 
his attention to small details. Sir Samuel and Mr. 
Dick were shooting in Africa, when they saw a 
solitary bull buffalo on the opposite side of a small 


| excitement, for as the hunters drew near the 
| creek, he faced them, tore up the turf with his 
horns, and looked down the perpendicular bank, 
twelve feet high, as though meditating descent. 


Dick, who carried a little rifle, a single barrel, 
which shot a small spherical ball, had, by Sir 
Samuel’s advice, doubled his charge of powder. 

“Aim at the back of the neck, if the buffalo 
lowers his head,” said Sir Samuel to his compan. 
ion, throwing a hard clod of earth so that it fell 
into the water at the foot of the bank. The splash 
caused the animal to look down, exposing his neck. 


Dick fired. 


i 


quality for which it is best known ‘in | 
most households; but few people have any idea of | 


The bull convulsively turned round, 


that he had discovered a new substance. He soon | and fell upon his side. 


The two men waded across the creek at a shallow 
ace, and ran to where the prostrate animal was 
ing, apparently dead. Dick, standing in front 
of the bull’s head, revelled in the delight of his 
first buffalo. 7 

“Never stand at the head of a buffalo, whether 
dead or alive!” exclaimed Sir Samuel, whose ex- 
perience had taught him to be cautious “Stand 
upon the side facing the back of the animal well 


| away from its legs, as I am standing now.” 


Scarcely had he uttered the words when the bull 
sprang to his aan one blundered forward straight 
at the astonished Dick, not three feet distant. He 
jumped backward to avoid the horns, but tripped 
and fell upon his back right in the path of the say- 
age bull. 


As quick as lightning Sir Samuel drew his long 


hunting-knife, and plunged it behind the buffalo’s 
shoulder. The animal fell to the blow. 
——— his death-stroke. 


the hunting-knife had not been tempered 
steel, with a keen edge and a sharp point, the story | counted him?” asked t' 
would have had a tragical ending. The blade, a 


| forty, and others are young at seventy. 


| glanced 


visitor registers he saw your Majesty’s signature. 
“‘*Why,’ said he to the keeper, ‘you have had the 


{| Emperor of Brazil here, this morning. How «id 
| he look ?’ 


“The keeper, putting on his glasses, examined 
the handwriting, and scornfully muttered: 

“‘Emperor? that’s a dodge; that fellow was a 
scapegrace, without a cent in his pocket!’ ” 


——__—_~or-—— 

OLD AND YOUNG. 
Old age is a relative term. Some men are old at 
Much 
depends upon health, and more, perhaps, upon 
temperament. The Boston Transcript describes an 


| amusing little scene in a railway car, as the train 
| Was nearing the city. 


A gray-haired man, bent 
with age, took up his overcoat, hesitated, and 
nervously about. Then he spoke to a 
fellow-passenger across the aisle. 


“I shall be much obliged,” he said, “if you will 
help me on with my coat.” 

“Certainly,” answered the man thus addressed 
as he rose quickly. 

“There—ow! I’m a little stiff. Thank you,” said 
the old man. “You are very kind. Some day you 
may be old yourself, and then you will be glad of 
a younger man’s assistance.’ 


The other passenger laughed. ‘Perhaps, sir,” 


| he said, ‘“‘you wouldn’t object to telling me how old 
creek. The bull was evidently in a state of great | 9 : . 


you are.” 
“I? Ohno. I’m sixty-three—almost sixty-four,” 
answered the old man, with a sigh. 
“Indeed !”’ said the other. “Sooldasthat? Well, 
well, I shall be seventy-one on my next birthday.” 
He spoke the truth, but the man of sixty-three 
went out of the car looking asif he thought him 
self the victim of a rather poor joke. 


—~<~@—___——_ 


ONE SHORT. 


A ship-load of fine horses was recently con 
signed from Calcutta to Bombay, under the chargt 
of a very honest but somewhat dull agent in the 
employ of the East India Company. While the 
horses were being landed at the slip, they man- 
aged to break away from the men in charge, and 
ran like wild animals through the city. 

‘The agent caught one of them, and mounting 
him, gave chase. After several hours of exciting 
work, with the help of his men he had captured 
all but one of the horses, as he counted them. 

Finally he made his reluctant way to the super- 





He had | 


intendent’s office to give an account of the matter. 
The superintendent came to the door, and listened 
to his story. 

“And you say there were one hundred and 
| twenty-four horses in all, and you have eighty ot 
| them in the company’s stables, and forty-three 
| back in the steamer temporarily?” 

“Yes, sir, all safe but one, and we can 


him anywhere.” 

“What is that horse you are riding? Have you 
e superintendent. 

“Well, I am an ass! Of course this is one 0! 


not find 


part of an old “Andrea Ferrara” Highland clay- | ’em!” and the agent rode off in disgust, while the 
more, was eighteen inches long, two inches in ' superintendent roared with laughter. 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR.—III. 


Now M A Ris ahead of the rest; 

Just what it means can scarce be guessed ; 
You’d think from the way it blows to-day 
That Winter had made up his mind to stay; 
But as soon as there comes a day of sun 
The sap in the maples is sure to run, 

And Daisy, my dear, we’ll help this year 
At the sugaring off—my! won't it be fun! 
And so we'll say, tho’ the clouds are dark, 
That it stands for songs of robin and lark; 
For little red weods wherever we pass; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


| earth. 
| fully, and set the pot in a sunny south window. 
“The small, blind things thrilled and trembled. 
‘It must be time!’ they said, and they began to 
climb. 
| ‘*The little boy was watching for them. 
| he laughed with joy, one morning, to see the six 
wee heads peering up from the brown mold! 
“It was not the great, out-of-doors world 
which they had expected, but it was pleasant 
there in the parlor, and they were very happy. 


fingers around the delicate trellis which the little 
boy had made for them. The sun smiled on 
them through the clear glass, and the little boy 
through his brown eyes, and every evening he 
brought water lest they should be thirsty. 

“But, at length, there came a change. 
thing was amiss. 


and crumbling, and their dainty green robes 
hung fading over the rim. 
‘“*¢How the sun burns me!’ said one. ‘Ah! 


how faint I am!’ whispered another. 
dying!’ gasped a third. ‘And I!’ ‘And 1!’ 
“But the sixth, gathering all its strength, 
sorrowfully, 
‘‘‘Dear brothers, we have been cheated. It 


said 











How | 


Some- | 
The earth in the pot was dry | 


‘I must be | 


The little boy covered the tiny balls care- sre-| there und there under the blue sky, the dew and the rain- 


| drops would never have forgotten us. 
there is nothing for us but to die!’ 


Here, 


“And it, too, dropped its withered head, and 


| was silent.” 

“O mamma!’’ cried Tommy, 
pretty sweet peas !”" 

And he ran for his little watering-pot. 


Mary A. P. STANSRURY. 
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“So they grew and grew, and twined their soft | 
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DREADFUL! 


| If Daisy is afraid of anything in this world, it 
is a mouse, and one night after she was put to 
bed, she thought she heard one. 

“Oh! mamma,” she 
hear a mouse.” 
| ‘No, Daisy,’’ her mother said, going in, 
only the rain pattering on the window.”’ 

‘But I heard him a-nibblin’ behind the trunk.” 
| ‘My dear child, there are no mice about the 
house.” 

“But there was one, sure,’ persisted Daisy. 
“I herd his little feet a-trampin’ and his tail 


called, ‘come in quick! I 


‘it’s 


“my poor, dear, 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
When March is here my jist will whistle 
Without regard to tune: 
My second is found in every head, 
And the brighter, the greater boon, 
Boxes in boxes form my third, 
And my jourth you'll use as soon 
As you take your pen a letter to write, 
Before the sentence you first indite. 
J.P. B. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
(Words of seven letters.) 
1. A mild species 
of onion. 
2. One who — ks. 
3. To strangle. 
4. Worn by rub- 





For dear little, brave little, green little grass; was not the spring, or our time to arise. Out) a-draggin’!” 
For big brown buds 

where the ma- i 

ples arch; 
For rough old, bluff 

old, jolly old 

March. LU 

esson i & 
+ >—______- | 
sy Dolileness . 

For the Companion. 


A TRUE MAKE- 
BELIEVE STORY. 


**Please, mamma, 
tell me a story,’’said 
Tommy. 

“What sort of a 
story ?’’asked mam- 
ma,—‘‘a true one, 
or a make-believe ?”’ 

‘«‘I—don’t know,’ 


answered Tommy, 
slowly, ‘I like both 
kinds.”’ 


He thought a mo- 
ment, then he shook 
his plump shoul- 
ders, and a light 
danced in his eyes. 

‘“Mamma,"’ she 
said, brightly, ‘“a 
make-believe story 
is always a make- 
believe true. Now, 
why can’t you tell 
me a true make-be- 
lieve?’ 

“Perhaps I can,” 
said mamma, smil- 


ing too. 
So she began: 
“Once upon a 
time — 


“That's the make- 
believe part,—they 








ou there 
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always begin so,” 
whispered Tommy. 

“Once on a time, 
six small, round, 
black things lay upon a bit of cotton, inside a 
tight little box, in the very farthest corner of a 
drawer. They looked very much like the pills 
which Dr. Gray gave you to swallow, when you 
were ill, last winter, yet they were not pills at all, 
but something quite different.”’ 

“Shot ?”” suggested Tommy. 

“No. Listen, and you shall guess again. 

“Quietly as they lay in the box, 
really all alive. By and by, one said to the 
others, ‘How dark and close it is here!’ ‘Yes, 
indeed!’ answered another. ‘If we only knew 
What the sunshine was like!’ ‘I am so tired 
waiting!’ said the third. ‘AndI! ‘And I!’ 


they were 





“But the sixth said, ‘Brothers, we must be 
patient. Do you not remember what the dear 
vine-mother told us, while she rocked us in our 
Snug cradle? When spring came, she said, they 
would lay us in the damp earth—’ ” 

“I know!” cried Tommy. “Seeds!” 

Mamma smiled, and went on: 

‘And then—when we felt the lovely, moist 
fragrance all ‘around us, and the soft warmth 
coming down from above—we should know that 
our time had come, and should reach out each a 
tender foot, and tift a tiny hand, and climb up- 
ward into the beautiful light. Every day, she 





Said, we should grow taller and stronger, the gay 
hreeze would frolic with us, and the fleecy clouds 
sive us drink. We should be dressed in soft 
sreen, and crowned with pink blossoms, and hold 
Cups of honey for the thirsty bees and butterflies. 
O brothers! it must be a rare world, and well | 
Worth waiting for!’ | 
“So they whispered to each other, and a little 
boy heard them. 
‘The spring is a long way off,’ he thought, 
for the snow was still on the ground. ‘Why 
heed they wait so long ?’ 


“So his mamma gave him a pretty earthen pot, 
and the gardener filled it with moist, mellow | 
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For the Companion. 
A QUEER OVERCOAT. 
A very odd man who walked out in a storm 
Thought he’d wear a brass knocker to keep him- 
self warm; 
“Because,”’ said he, ‘I can plainly see 
An outside wrap is the thing for me; 
And a knocker is made for an outside rap, 
So perhaps it will serve for a coat and a cap.” 
A. M. P. 
—$~+@ — 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE THIEF. 


Mrs. Plumb, across the alley, thinks her yellow 
eat, Buff, the most knowing cat in the world. 1 
begin to think so, too. 

I was sitting at my upstairs window this morn- 
ing when the milkman came and left milk ina 
bowl on the table on Mrs. Plumb’s back porch. 

Buff was sunning himself under the table, and 


never opened his eyes till the milkman was gone. | 


Then, as quick as a wink, he hopped on the table 
and began lapping the milk, often stopping to 
look around at the window, as though he feared | 
his mistress might see him. 

Two or three times he seemed to think he heard | 
her coming out, and he jumped down and curled 
himself under the table as if he were asleep. But 
no one came out, so he hopped up again. 

He ate till he had enough, evidently, then he 
jumped down, washed himself, and lay down to | 
Just then his mistress came out. 

She looked sharply at the milk, as she took it | 
And would you believe it! 

That cat opened his eyes and began to stretch and | 
yawn as though he had been asleep a week, then | 
followed her into the house, mewing to be fed! | 

Later in the day, when my window was open, 
I heard Mrs. Plumb say to her husband, 

‘““We must get a new milkman. 
shamefully this morning !”’ 


He cheated us 


| small,” 


word lobster 


Butf was near by, 
looked as though 
never a word. 


and it seemed to me he 
he understood,—but he said 

Wasn't it too bad ? 

—_ +e, $= 

For the Companion. 

DOLLY’S BOLSTER. 

“It's papa’s birthday, and I'd like to have 
something extra nice for dinner, but I can’t go 
out and leave baby,” said mamma. ‘Could you 
go to the market to buy a lobster, Dolly ?” 

Dolly thought she could. So off she went very 
grandly, with her little basket on her arm. 

“What would you like this morning, miss ?" 
asked the old marketman, looking at her kindly 
over his glasses. 

**A bolster, if you please,’’ said Dolly, promptly. 
“A middle-sized one, not too large nor too 
just as mamma had told her. 

“A what?” - 

“A bolster.”’ 

“T can’t think what you mean,”’ 
man, scratching his head. ‘*What is it for ?”’ 

“To eat for dinner,”’ replied Dolly, a little 
mortified at being misunderstood. 

The old man turned slowly 
over his shelves and boxes. 

‘““What color would it be?” 

“Red, very red indeed.” 

“Well, 


said the old 


around and looked 


he asked at length. 


run home and ask your ma over again.”’ 

So Dolly, much mortified, went back with her 
empty basket. 

“It was a bolster 
mamma ?”’ she asked. 

Mamma had to laugh, but she wrote out the 
very plainly on a piece of paper for 
Dolly to carry back, and she never forgot it 
again. 


you sent for, wasn’t it, 





I don’t see nothing here at all like a: 
| bolster or a pillow neither, so I guess you'd better 


Separableness. &. 


bing. 

To take back. 

A picture of the 
Vv irgin Mary. 

7. A city of Bel- 
gium. 

The crowfoot. 

9. To repeat. 

10. Pertaining toa 
little knot. 

ll. Creeps low on 
the pies 

Primals—A_ pleas- 
ant occlpation for 
March. 

Finals — Persons 
seen in the maple 
woods in March. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





3. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
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Lines Read Across. 


1. Gustation. 
2. To cut diago- 
nally. 

3. Barrels or casks. 

4. A name given to 
those who advocate 
the views set forth 
by a series of tracts 
written by an asso. 
ciation of members 
of the University of 
Oxford, England, in 
the years 1833—1835 
and called “Tracts 
for the Times.” 

5. Interposing. 

6. One engaged in 
plotting evil. 

7. A projection in 
a wall or uneven 
rround to render it 
evel. 

8. A Jewish month. 

9. To grow. 

10. Grave. 

ll. The chief mag. 
istrate of a city. 

The central row of letters will spell the name 
given to the first of March. GILBERT FORRES’?. 


4, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


Everybody knows in what year the Thrafe of 
our Crytoun was born. In that same year, a little 
more than a month later, Dan Freyhath first saw 
the light in a little village in Tuisara. Not that he 
was called by that name in his infancy. His spil- 
mabat name was Johannes Schidrafyp. His slimcua 
compositions are exceedingly numerous. His 
Taoroori of the Natiorec, the work by which he is 
best known, was mopsecod in his sixty- fifth year, 
yet it is vedapred with the fire of youth. He also 
produced twelve grand myspheonis. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
4 Level. 

“Into each life some rain must fall, some days 
must be dark and dreary. Key- Wor ds—Temerity, 
monody, murrain, freckled, husband, maladies, 
atlases, sofa. 
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Initials—Longfellow. 
Finals—Portland, Me. 
3. The ancient skate was a simple bone, 
Secured by cords or thongs. 
With these the skaters of old sped on, 
Propelled by sticks with prongs. 
Such skates in Sweden first were used. 
Then Norway, Holland, too, 
And Denmark, England, Iceland, all 
Followed the Swedish cue. 
The Dutch then invented iron keels 
On boat-shaped soles of wood; 
And men and boys for centuries 
Pronounced them very good. 
Now fancy skating is all the rage, 
On the “acme” and many another. 
And women and girls cut figures and querls, 
Thus vying with husband ‘and brother. 

4. 1. Dwarfish. 2. Financial. 3. Hyacinth. 4. 
Instantaneously. 5. Literature. 6. Neighbor. 7. 
Synonyme. 9. Transcendental. 
10. Righteousness. il. Vicissitude. 







































































Pup CAMBRIC, LAWNS and NAINSOOKs. 
for samples. 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kino | 
Send stamp 


King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 








For the Companion. 


ON THE STAIRS. 


Baby footsteps patter, 
Up the winding stair ; 
Mother watches, smiling 
At her baby fair, 
Thinks, “In this world ¢ ould there be 
Baby quite so sweet as he 


Now he reaches landing, 
Takes his lofty place. 
Sees way down below him 
Mother’s smiling face, 
Says, through red lips, eyes of blue, 
be Mamma, aint oou tummin too?” 


Mother running swiftly 
Up the winding stair, 
Catches little baby, 
Kisses golden hair, 
Whispers in his tiny ear 
“Mamma loves you far too dear.” 


Twilight shadows gather 
All about the room, 

Mother by the window, 
Sitting in the gloom. 

In her hand no more to use, 

Lie a pair of tiny shoes 


Now the sunset glories 

Bathe the western skies, 
Mother looks up sadly 

Through her tear-dimmed eyes, 
But for her the sun-shaft bears 
Just a flight of golden stairs. 


Far up on the landing, 
Smiles a baby’s face, 
Little hands are beck’ning 
Through the airy space 
Calis a child’s voice sweet and true, 
“Mamma aint oou tummin too? 
RosaMOND Hoyt. 


+a 


IT WAS AN ANCIENT EYE. 

In the human brain, just in front of the cere. 
bellum and beneath the arched mass of the cere. 
brum, or larger brain, there is an odd little pro- 
tuberant body, about a third of an inch in height 
by a sixth in diameter, which has puzzled anato- 
mists of all times. 

It bears the name of the Pineal Gland,—although | 
it is in no proper sense a gland. The anatomist 
Gray thus describes it: “The pineal gland is very 
vascular, and consists chiefly of gray matter with 
a few medullary fibers. In its base is a sma 
cavity... . It contains a transparent, viscid fluid 
and occasionally a quantity of sabulous matter, 
composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, with a little 
animal matter.” 

In all the standard works of anatomy, the use 
and function of the “pineal gland” is declared to be 
unknown. The classic philosophers believed it to 
be the seat of the soul. Descartes, even, taught 
that it is the seat of consciousness and the intellect. 

But the science of comparative anatomy has 
made wonderful progress within the last few 
years; and something definite may now be said of | 
the “pineal gland.” 

It is found in animals; and when we descend | 
among the lower and simpler orders of life, such 
as first inhabited the earth, particularly the rep- | 
tilian order, we find it still in active use,—namely, | 
as an eye! } 

Take the little lizard of the Southern 
States, for example; an examination of this small | 
saurian will disclose the fact that it has three eyes, 
one of them on the top of its head and in the exact 
position of the “pineal gland” of the higher ani. 
mals, before the development of the cerebrum 
eclipsed it. 

In many of the turtles and other reptiies in which 
this third, central eye has fallen into disuse, it still 
remains more or less perfect as an eye, showing 
the nerve, eye-socket and pigmentary coats. In 
man and the higher animals, these evidences of | 
ocular structure are not as conclusively retained, 
the organ having been longer out of use, and hence 
more shrunken in size and more rudimentary in | 
structure. 

Yet in different animals, from the lizard upward, | 
the steps of the gradual obliteration of this ancient | 

| 
| 





green 


eye can be clearly demonstrated, and a presenta. | 
tion of these facts, by means of a stereopticon, 
would make a very interesting evening lecture. 
The subject is one that could be easily popularized. 

The “pineal gland” is by no means the only | 
instance of organs which mankind, in its physical | 
development, has outgrown, and which have conse- | 
quently fallen into disuse and so far shrunken as | 
not to be easily determinable. 

The thyroid gland in the throat is the remains of | 
a secretory organ for which man has apparently | 
no longer any use. !t is a disagreeable heritage | 
in that it sometimes becomes diseased and greatly | 
enlarged, as seen in goitre. 

The same is true of the suprarenal capsule of | 
the kidney, the office of which is still a mystery, 
but which likewise may become the seat of a fatal | 
disease, known as Addison’s disease. 

The vermiform or worm-like appendix concern. 
ing which so much appears in the newspapers, on 
«ccount of the fatal inflammations that follow the | 
lodgment of cherry stones, or orange seeds, in it, | 
is still another instance of a disused organ, the 
shrunken remnant of which we inherit in our | 
bodies from ancestors in the long past. 

At one time, in some earlier order of animals, it | 
apparently served as a second stomach, for the | 
temporary storage of recently swallowed food. 
The ruminant animals have a somewhat similar 
provision in active use, where hastily eaten grass, 
or hay, lodges for a time, to be afterward raised 
and remasticated. 

To the modern student of comparative anatomy, 
indeed, the human organism is a repository of 
evidences of its humble and very ancient origin;— 
a record of the thousand vicissitudes and changes 
in habits, food, habitat and climate, through which 
man has risen to his present estate of power and 
eminence on the earth. 
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JUST PU BL ISHED. 
YENTY YEARS BEFORE THE M AST,” by Charles 
Erskine, the only survivor of the famous Wilkes 
Beautifully illustrated 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. Morning Star 
Publishing House, 457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


“Do Not Stammer.” 
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Send Sorpult price-list of Spring —" 
vey refunded if not satisfactor 

oie FOSTER ¢ 4 CO., 331 Cabot St., rly, ‘Bass. 


— §EEDS! — 


Universal favorites. Nellis Self-blanching Celery, 
Logan’s Giant Tomatoes, Mohawk Succession Lettuce. 
Above 3 packets for 50 cents. 2 packets of our unex 
celled Exhibition Pansice for si. Order now and 
send for Cat. MOHAWK VALLEY SEED CO.,, 
Formerly the A. C. Nellis Co., Canajoharie, N.Y. 


VICTORY AT LAST! 
SELF-THREADING SEWING NEEDLES. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
. failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
“ ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper, l0c.; 3 for %c.; 12 for Wc. 
NEW ENGLAND ‘NOV ELTY MFG. CO., 
24 PoRTLAND St., Boston, Mass. 










Pianos - Organs, 


The improved method of fastening 
strings of Pianos, invented by us, is one 
of the most important improvements 
ever made, making the instrument more 
richly musical in tone, more durable, 
and less liable to get out of tune. 


Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs and 
Pianos excel chiefly in that which is the 
chief excellence in any musical instru- 
ment,—quality of tone. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than 
this. An instrument with unmusical 
tones cannot be good. New styles intro- 
duced this season. Sold on Easy Pay- 
ments, and Rented. Catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin 


Organ & Piano Co. 
ncanatatanes NEW eS CHICAGO. 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SELF-PLAYING ORGAN 


Anybody can 


Plays all kinds 
of music. 
Also a High Grade Or- 
gan for playing on 
the key-board. 


4 years’ Experience. 








Send for 





Wilcox & White Organ Co., Meriden, Conn. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 





if your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 
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«<** PERFECTION 


A pet SEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No Home Complete Without It. 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 
ent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
Lever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay For 
Iteelfin a shorttime by saving waste, 
time and labor. Keeps out dust, vermin, 
etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
ness. Enough for baking siftedi n one 
minute, It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
7 tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
paceipt of price. To hold 251bs., $2.50, 50 
ibs., $3.00, 100 f ds. » $4.00. Agents 
Wa y rite for Circulars. 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
491 a: ses Carvel Avenue, Chieago, Il. 
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MARCH 5, 


STAMMERING. 


“How Stammering may be cured.” Pamphlet, with 


1591. 


BrYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 9 W. Ith St., 


RANK MILLE 
FR at REN 


CROWN DRESSING 


to o , 
B & H” LAMP. 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicais 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
4 centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted fox invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


__W. BAKE] BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





































Magnificent plants for / 
Summer sat pine equal 
ing the Geranium in 
quantity of bloom, 

and far exceedi 
them in variety o 
color, form, and tex- 
ture ‘of the flowers. 
~ ice:—Single, all col’s 
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— Bronze -Yellow, Crimson, Orange 
= Pink, Rose, Scarlet, White, and ¥Yel- 
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able Flowering Varieties, mixed colors, 
4c. each, 34.00 per doz. Post — 
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oon Flower; 3 Benard t Tigridias—1 

Red, 1 White, 1 Yellow,—produce a mass of 
beautiful bloom all summer, 2 Amaryllis 
ies” are gems of 
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Our Beautiful Seed Catalogue will 
be sent with all orders when requested. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


GROW AND BLOOM. 


We send out Roses that will grow and bloom, we 
have the know-how of growing them, keeping 
them, shipping them—acres of glass. If youreal- 
ly like Roses you are bound to come to usin the end. 


OUR NEW GUIDE Bi2sé:: 


Sas 
the best book of its kind, FREE to all aes 
WesendROSES,HARDY PLANTS, 

SUMMER BULBS, FLOWER 


and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
by mail postpaid to all post-offices, and guaran- 
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Dwelling with the angels 
Elegy on Madam Blaize 











Kathleen Mavourneen 
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Kissing thro’ the bars 
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O fair dove, O fond 


Noble lads of Canada |S) 


Speak tender words 


Star of f Bethlehem 





Oft in the stilly night 


Star of the evening 


containing the words and 
e 600 Songs, sent by mail, 


postage paid, on rece t of 30 cents (stamps or 


silver 


or four books 


PAGES 1G. A. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


or $1.00. 
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When the corn is wav’ 
When we meet 





LITTLE ANNIE ROONRY, I WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIR, LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN, and 240 others, 


When you and I were 
|W here are you going 
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‘S § Bessy's mistake Dermot Astore Jolly darky Men of Harlech | Old Tubal Cain | Standardwatch § fH 
c _ == Baker Ding, dong, bell | Jolly raftsman iniature Ole gray yoose itopdat knocking ez 
e Don't come late J wen & Boker Minstrel boy Ole Sweet Kitty May = 
sirds it in the night | Dream is past anita Minstrel's tare O Mr. Coont Sweet long ago a 
jf Blue-eyed Mary Emerald sle <athleen Aroon Miss Lucy Long Origin ofthe harp| Swiss boy | 
=x lue-eyed Milly Ever of thee <atty darling N ~ he sn ll Our little queen = oy niggers = 
ack-e Susan | Fairy tempter Xaty’s letter Modest r iver ree blind mice 
o lue tail fly ‘arewell ladies Cillarney Molly Bawn Past "Tis midnight h'r m 
or jold prizeneer Farmer's boy miter Of Coleraine Molly Malone ood BAG — = 
jonnie doon ‘inigan’s wake night errant urmuring sea ‘oachers ‘wilight dews 
™ i Bonnie Dundee lee as a bird anrashire lass Mush, mush Polly Virginiarosebud fy 
ff Brave old oak lying trapeze Lanigan’s ball Musical wife Poor old maids | Warblings at eve co 
=z roken yoke Garibaldi hymn aw My ain coumtete Queer little man | Watchman \ 
© | Brose and butter | Ginger's wedding | Life let us cherish | My coun Quilting party Whisper of love 
4 ruce’s address tirls and boys zittle barefoot My heart | is true Bogie Widow Malone §Q 
yan C’ Lynn Give a kiss to me | Little bo-peep My Nannie, O! Red, red rose Willie Riley So 
©} Buy a broom Green sleeves | Little boy blue My pretty pearl | Resolve Work, nigi ers 
O° ler Herrin Gumbo chaff | Little sunbeam ational debt Robin Adair Wounded hussar 4 
o Castilian maid | Hail Columbia | Long tail blue No one to love Robinson Crusoe | Yankee doodle — 
Castles in the air Happ thought | Long, weary day Not married ye | Rock-a-bye baby| Ye merry birds fe] 
of Charity iis - —_ Mary | Louisian ia, belle O baby mine Rollicking rams | Zelma Lee 
zypAmti sill beloved? —|Far, far upon the sea Kise “me ng quick an and go |Oh, hush thee, my baby|Star-spangled banner ° 
o Are you now my darling’ Farew ell to the forest pes Old Rosin the beau Stay at home to-night 
pd — arm wi oe Sizate Peet. Abbey's will fament ofeish = a ° love the ares in {Such —— = Uv 
un emima’s plaster emale auctionecr L288 O ‘atie’s mil Only a few faded roses Switzer’s rewe. 
al way with melancholy |G: erman fatherland Letter in the candle Seer tbe mountain Sw itzer’ ssong of home 5 
QO | Barney Brallghan Gypsy's —— uife on the ocean wave} Paddle your own canoe|There's music in the 
z Sattle cry of om |Girls are not so m |Little daisy blossom Partant pour la Syrie /There’s no home like > 
Wi Sattle of Otterburne Grandmother's lesson |Little don of Spain Pass on colored man_ |‘There’s sure to os 
slack-eyed Susianna Grave of Napoleon ittle bird on green tree) Peal of the village bell There was an old wo'n § == 
oo elle off htofhome |Green little shamrock |Little Maggie May Picayune Butler ‘Those tassels on the 0 
° le of Baltimore appy hours at home | Little maid of Arcadee|Picture of my mother ‘Thou hast learned to 
rth of St. Patrick arpa, the merchant uittle Miss Muffct Pinafore on the brain |'Tis the last rose of 9 
c sue bells of Scotland aunts of childhood ooney Mactwolter Poolly woolly doodle |T om the piper's son 3 
o pens wwe Bonsle e maver mia he loved Lane pone ie toeee Poor aie wi Tw as ae a m a 
—_ = ess. ic ory, dic ko: aggie ny side rayer during battle ‘was Only one sho 
 § Campbe' ile are coming istory ob de wold N netied = thee, ‘3s lament Posy cat, pussy cat |"T'will nebber do to gib m™ 
© ff Chariie over the water omeless to-night Marseillaise hymn Rob Roy Macgregor [Uncle Dani's jined de od 
t) + aaa ad 8 eas Se h'rs|Home, sweet home Maryland, my Maryl’d| Rock me to slee P Jnder the flowers as + 4 
7) Come, let's to b How can I leavethee |Mary of Tippera Rocky road to Dublin Le in a balloon, boys I Ss 
Coming thro’ the rye pantens of Kentucky |Memories of mother tose of Allandale Vale of our own 
o 
a Paes te Johnny am dreaming of thee| Moon behind the hill |Roy’s wife of Aldi’loch Wilikins and his Dinah 
~~ Cynthia Sue lt meet thee atthe Moon dim’d her beams|Schweet litte] Katy Watch on the Rhine ia» | 
D Dandy Broadway swell |I’m Weary, so weary |Mr. Grimgruffinho See-saw. Masmery ‘Daw, Way down South in -= 
Py Dandy Jim o° vy Nas ndian’s death song |My friend and pitcher Simon the cellarer |Wearing o’ the green [D> 
= pewate = ey of the day "ve lost m -bow |My little lost Irene Sing a song of sixpence, What are the wild z 
oan Dove an = would not forget thee| My oaragd 's ape Sing, darkies, sing What the little lips are 
i — cast overs Joe ob Tennessee |M ry yaller gal _ |Sparkl’ Sunday night |What will you do i?) 
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tee safe arrival and satisfaction, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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3 for 60c. 6 for $1. 





PRINTING OUTFIT 


To place 100,000 of our 
new Decalogues in good 
hands we offera_ whole 
PRINTING OFFICE 
8 alphabets of type, 

type holder, bottle of 
Indelible Ink Generant- 
ed ut), 
nag ~p spaces, Bao 

in neat case post- 


Order 
mow and ention pa- 
AGENTS wanted. 


65 Cortlandt Bt., N. ¥- 
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NEW ENGLAND EPITAPHS. 
“All that pass by 
May look and see 
That I was killed 
By the fall of a tree.” 

So runs the epitaph of Rufus Walker, who died 
January 11, 1821, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, and was buried in a little hillside cemetery 
near one of the Deerfield River towns of southern 
Vermont. It is disappointingly brief. How did it 
happen? Did Rufus Walker write that himself? 
If he expected to be killed by the fall of a tree, 
why did he not keep out of the way? Did he leave 
any small Walkers to stand wide-eyed about this 
stone, and spell out their father’s last message? 
An examination of the crumbling stones near by 
discovers nothing. The demise of no “relict,” or 
other member of the family, is recorded. 

Many equally quaint and interesting inscriptions 
are to be found in old New England burying- 
grounds. The early pioneers in some — 
settled districts have left few other records. Be. 
tween the awkward lines one may read eloquent 


unwritten poetry. The hardly legible, faulty stan- | 


zas are fragments of history of the homes and 
hearts of the past century. 

The following curious epitaph is froma burying 
ground at Stafford Springs, Conn. : 


“In memory of 

the well beloved Mr. 
Robert White Jun. whos 
Parents and Friends raised 
hops were soon mantled 
in Darkness (& grate 
Expectations environd with 
Pitchey and Gloomey 
shads) by his falling asleep 
in the cradle of Death 
on the 22nd day Novem. 
A.D. 1746 aged 31 years 
7 months and 6 days. 

Made by Julius Collins, Lebanon.” 


In the same cemetery is buried a grandson of 
John and Priscilla Alden, whose epitaph reads: 


“In memory of Daniel 
Alden Esq. who Died 
May ye 31, 1767 in ve 77th year of 
his age. 

“The Corpse beneath this Grave 
Stone lies in Silent Dust with 
Closed eyes. Not honour, wealth, 
Nor Grace can save 
A Dying Mortal from ye grave 
See you in him both low and 
high that all of you are 
Born to die 
Keep in your view Eternity.” 


_s ~~} a 
CATTLE AND MUSIC. 


An English writer on the “Effects of Musical 
Sounds on Animals” has published some curious 
observations on this subject. A few of these relat- 
ing to oxen and cows will be of interest. 


Opposite to our house was a large field, in which 
some twelve or thirteen cows were put during the 
summer months. One day a German band began 
to play on the road which divided the house from 
the field. The cows were quietly grazing at the 
other end of the field, but no sooner did they hear 
the music than they at once advanced toward it, 
and stood with their heads over the wall atten- 
tively listening. 

This might have passed unnoticed, but upon the 
musicians going away, the animals followed them 
as well as they could on the other side of the wall, 
and when they could get no further stood lowing 
piteously. So excited did the cows become that 
some of them ran round and round the field to try 
and get out; but, finding no outlet, returned to the 
same corner where they had lost sight uf the band, 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








Since handling the 


$1.87 Common Sense Ladies’ Shoe, 
we have sold ten thousand pairs of them, and have 
never had a pair returned or tailed to give entire satis 
faction. Have you read our advertisement in the 
February 19th issue of THE YOuTH’s COMPANION? 


MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SENSIBLE DRESSING, — 
. DRESS RE M N 
SQV WMA WN 
By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, President National Woman’s Health 
Association of America ; Oscar B. Moss, M. D. 
. of Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, 
S of New York; and other eminent writers 
S$ upon this important subject. 


\\"A HANDSOME PAMPHLET. Book 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NGRAVINGS 0! 
WSS A EPP Erni SSSASOGA{OIM44412RAa MW NWS 
| BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
iT BY M. 


TMOMMWMDOHH} ~ MOO 
SEN AIL, POSTAGE PR EPAID, 
ON RECEIPT L CARD REQUEST. N 
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GEO. FROST & CO. 3! BEDFORD iT. fae ad | 
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Stockings by Mail. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
| 
} WASHINGTON, D.C. 
| <A large assortment of Children’s Cotton Hose 
in one-half, three-quarter and full lengths. Un- 
bleached, White, Pin Stripe and Fast Black, 

25 cents a pair. 

A new line of Ladies’ Lisle Thread Hose in 
Black and about fifty choice shadings, including 
Suede to match the shoes and slippers. Plain 
and drop stitch effects. Colors guaranteed, 

50 cents a pair. 

Our specialty in Ladies’ Black Spun Silk 
Hose is a line made expressly for us of Pure 
Black Silk. Warranted fast. Extra long and 
elastic. Sizes, 8 to 10, inclusive, 
$1.50 a pair. 


Postage 10 cents on 3 pairs. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dress Goods, 


The following goods were made specially 
to our order for Spring and Early Summer 
Wear, and are of unusual value: 

Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Checked and 
Plaid Homespun. 52 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- 
spun, same width, $1.25 per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
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and it was some time before they seemed satisfied | 


that the sweet sounds were really gone. 

1 have often noticed the power music has over 
oxen. The other day we had a brass band playing 
in our garden. i 
Scotch oxen. 

When the band struck up, they were at the far 
end of a nine-acre field, quite out of sight, the field 
being very uneven. They set off full trot to the 
garden wall, put their necks over, and remained so 
till the tune was finished, when they went back to 
xraze; but as soon as the music struck up again 
they came and put their heads once more over the 


wall. This went on till the band left, after which | 


oer ate little all day, and were continually low 
hg. 

There are many anecdotes that show that the ox 
or cow has a musical ear. The carts in Corunna, 
in Spain, make so loud and disagreeable a creaking 
sound with their wheels, for the want of oil, that 
the governor once issued an order to have the 
wheels greased, but the carters petitioned that this 
might not be done, as the oxen liked the sound, 
and would not draw so well without their accus. 


tomed music. 


a eo 
“PAY BEFORE YOU EAT.” 


The proprietor of a French café in Paris, on the 
Rue de Pontoise, was very much annoyed by poor 
customers who took advantage of the temporary 
absence of the waiters to step out without paying 
their bills. 


Finally he put up all around the café, inside, 
large notices—Pay Before You Eat.” The prin- 
cipal dish was a very thin but palatable soup served 
in large, deep bowls. 

One day a man came in, and sitting down before 


it large bowl of soup which had just been poured | 


vut, he began to help himself. 

JA Waiter came up and said, “Pay Before You 

ail, 

“i guess not. I always eat first.” 

“Not here. Our rule is, as you see, pay first.” 

Sent pay first,” said the man, and he con. 

it ie to help himself to the soup, when, to his 
tense astonishment, the waiter pulled out of his 

pocket an immense wooden s yringe, and dipping 

the nozzle of it into the soup-bow! drew the soup 

all out of the bowl into the syringe. 

ened you pay now?” said the waiter, holding 

bow! ringe suspended over the edge of the empty 

—. man concluded he would obey the rules, as 
© waiter had him at his mercy, and back the 


‘oup went. 

he proprietor of that café must have had aj, 
ankee blood in his veins. He would make | 
tune in America. 
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In a field adjoining were four | 
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Helped out 
— housework with Pearle. 
It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 
not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Pearline 
means safety in all that it 
does, and it does all that you 


want. 
_ Beware of imitations. 251 JAMES PYLE.N.Y. 
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RAVEN 


FAST BLACK 












IMPORTED 
Half 
dozen 
pair. b 
Sent by mailon FOR MEN. 
receipt of $2.11] Made from the finest 
uality ‘ yarn-dyed ” 











Balbriggan; double oot, heel and toe. 
Will ALWAYS keep a deep black. 


Money refunded, if'in any way unsatisfactory. 
SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, 


164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





























COMPANION. 


YOU CAN DYE 


| YOUR 
OLD 
CLOTHES 


To Look LIKE NEw 











All the fashionable shades in 
Diamond Dyes. Forty stand- 
ard colors. Let them save you 
the cost of a new suit this spring. 
The best for every use, in fast- 
ness, strength, and beauty. 





IT’S EASY 
TO DYE WITH 


DIAMOND DYES 


_Any color, 10 cts.; at druggists’ or by mail. Direc 
tion book for home dyeing and sample card free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Durlington, Vt. 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 


Because it Supports Stockings 

and Underclothes from the 

s “SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 

cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 


4aa—~ Send for Illustrated Price List. -@e 





CANFIELD FABRIC. 


production from Rubber and Stockinet, by pro- 
cesses and machinery exclusively our own. erfectly 
ipgeryions to water, highly absorbent, soft as 
kid, elastic and pliable, and readily cleansed by 


fis Canfield Fabric are manufactured the pop- 


Canfield Specialties 


1. The Canfield Seamless 
f Dress Shield. The culy re. 
liable dress shield in the world, 


washin 
From t 
lar 


: 


2. The Canfield Diaper. 
The only article of its kind that 
affords perfect protecticn 
without hurmiul results .....65.. 

3. The Cenfield Bib. The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly uwb- 
sorbent qualities......... o.s0 aCe 


4. The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets, ‘The only water- 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features.......€1.25 


The Fabric and Spectalties 
are for sale by all first-class Dry 
Goods Stores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of above priccs. 








Any Indy furnishing her 
address, and stating where 
this advertisement was 
seen, will receive by return 
mail a set of miniature 
samples of The Canfield 
Specialties. 





Address 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
The Times Building, 
NEW YORK cITY. 





REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
ons. nor tear 
holes. |The 
for girls, being ' 
and useless seams, The simple 
and novel device for attaching the 
elastics is the best for the purpose 
ever invented. Being supported 
from the shoulders, the weight is 
divided equally. Box plaits over 
the hips allow ample fullness to 
insure a perfect fit, preventing all 
pressure, and allowing the vital 
organstodevelop naturally. Easily 
laundered. Vears longer. id 
by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sizes 2) to 24 in., 55 cts. } Ages 1to 
“ 23° w * Gcts. § 12 years. 
Mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of 5c. additional 
Jor postage. 
IN ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE, 








Pat. Sept. 23, 1890. 
SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 





BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY. now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





THE FOY, HARMON& CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn. | 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many 
lines, will be ready about April Ist, 
which will be mailed free of charge 
to any address upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue 
will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





Pure Silver Inlaid at points of rest. Spoons and forks 
made by this process. ey last a life-time. More 
durable than light sterling silver, and not half the cost. 


|EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


“The Daintiest Thing in the World.” 


The Orange Spoon is a family favorite. The 
bow] is shaped to fit each section and the meat is easily 
removed. ry it. 
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Bow] Pat. Apr. 22, 1890. 


If you cannot obtain them from your 
jeweller, send for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Use Only 


BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 








BRIGGS’S TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


We will send you ap Git fit containing 100 Briggs’s 
Transfer Patte:ns. For all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. Allfori5cents. Stampstaken. Address, 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box C 3. 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
1 ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beauti‘ul assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi teen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 














¢//20 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























































STAMPS ° 


_THE YOU" THES _ 


COMPANION. 





900 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10c.; 75 fine 
var. and nice album, 10c. Illus. list free. 


Agts. wanteds Wperct.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


EPPS 


MUSICAL COMPETITION. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





CREAT TRIAL OFFERS. 
The new Day or 
Mammoth Mercine ‘Gory, from brazil, is 
the grandest of a ; climbs 50 feet; 
leaves a foot across ; large rose-colored 
flowers from July to Oct. The new Sum. 
mer Poinsettia or Fire-on-the-Mountain, 
from Mexico, is an elegant annual foliage 
plant; three feet tall; leaves blotched and 
variegated with flery scarlet. Both of the 
above and my Seed Catalog sent postpaid, 
until April 1, for 5 letter stamps (10¢.) Will send 12 packets, 
per Cory new crop seeds, for 20e. (amounting to $1.20 at re- 
) seeds in each, viz.: 50 vars. large German Fancy 
ro oiee, mixed; 10 vars. Everlasting; 35 vars. Double Asters ; 
rs vars. elegant new Fringed Star Phlox; S0vars. Japan Pinks ; 
superb new Double Fringed Poppy Fairy Blush; New Double 
awe Asters, as beautifully spotted as the Leopard ; new Giant 
White Empress Candytuft: Double Portulacca; New Dwarf Sweet 
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TROPICAL PLANTS. 


| From FLORIDA and the WEST INDIES. 


Our dollar collections have given 
such universal satisfaction that 
we shall continue to offer during 
March and April the following 
splendid assortment for only $1, 
ang og Japanese fan Palm, 

‘ish-tail Palm, an Air plant, Beau 
tiful Orchid, Royal Palm, Hardy 
Guava, Cape Jassamine, Carolina 
J panish Bayonet, Long 

, and a spray of fresh 
Orange blossoms. Illustrated Cat 
alogue of hundreds of new and 
rare plants free on application. 









































Je lousy among persons ambitious of musical Alyssum, Little Gem; Chrysanthemums; Double Gaillardia. R. D. HOY T. SEV EN OAKS, FL ORIDA. 
renown is not as rare as might be wished. When MADE WITH BOILING BALK. a GOODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0. MASS. —————— i 
it leads to the taking of an unfair advantage, the ” Barn M ] 
envious one does not often receive so immediate a AM w ROS 1A CREA _FOR A TOMATO ‘ 
rebuke, and find his satisfaction so suddenly trans- —— Freckles, Blotches, in fact all This Prize Tomato is the largest ever P 
° : ye, offered. The ere shows one — 
eek 3 itterness of spirit, as did Jacol BLEMISHES. ’ “oste 
ae — oo ers “> ai ee — rs r ; ke om z The purest ACIAL | preparation manufactured. rye: I 
McWilliam, who + ig eae + tet nag 7 a ae 8 Fe Highly medic: uted | Inu use 20 years. $4 per jar. comp etely Hoaded with large, 
of Scotch life. The office of leader of psalmody In | elivered free in the U. § smooth,bright red tomatoes. Hun f 
aacall fia sited aaiis 7 nods s Dar AVENDER SALTS dreds of my customers have had 4 
the parish kirk, worth perhaps ten poun ls a year, H.M.C.L A dad det ht a oa oan pall Eh a 
was eagerly contested for in Carglen. Best Made. Handsome Bottle. Price, 50c. cellent ; after you once test it you n 
Twel months before there had been a trial of Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. will grow no Fong ot 4 comics a f 
weive mo s store sre i se i i 
voeal skill, with the result that Willie Jenkins be- | THE HOME MEDICATION CO. ,88 Sth Ave.,N.Y. ¥. Tomatoes one family can use. 
came the new precentor. Tre vit ——— — fio sipene treme ee 
Jacob Me 2 illiam conside — himself a \ wooues HUSTLERS WANTED Ih In —- Bi ‘have one 6 ‘ae b 
man from that moment. is vexation had no a No trouble to diameter and weight nearly 3 Ibs. ) 
been shown in any way, except by tremendous | Sn bation ines. $1,500 and as hard all through as ‘a hard P 
musical exertions in the kirk on Sunday. Here and expe —_—— ege, wi th only . few seeds pe 
was a man, to all outward appearance, lustily sing- stamp for circulars. ina Tomato, and entirely free from ; 
’ " 3 4 8 1 le li * rot. This mammoth Strain can 
ing divine praises, with laudable, albeit grotesque, ample }4 mile ee : only be obtained from me. 1 want m 
zeal; but we all knew that, in reality, it was only Pees » gp 3 Fa to get a tomato weighing 3 Ibs., iv 
wn opposition pipe to the precentor’s. ; ; . TRLEPHONS and will pay $500 cash to any st 
“Beat that, my birkie, if ye can,” plainly said == : COMPANY, person a ay Ps ~ oop tl 
every note. RESET aI ALBION, LLL so irow rapidly. an and are very orna- CSG st 
To do Jacob justice, he had not hitherto eee ————— . . ate le Popa BR ae : : 4 q 
in counter-singing to the precentor in a different i f ! es 
tune, but had contented himself with os t,o SURE HEAD CABBAGE a <= bo : as 
lengthene uavers ut lo! | s all head and sure to head, very ee aa aa 
reap | Jw bier pM e diferent: the BB. Cc U R E D = AE fine in jt ) } 2 
is singing one tune and Jacob another TO STAY good Keeper. _pingle heads aare ; ~~) rT 
oy ae Le 
All Carglen, in the parish kirk, is horror. — Cc U R Ee D eighed o aaaae cl 
In two minutes’ time every voice is stilled, anc EARLY } ( fo 
Willie and Jacob alone sing praise. All at once — mg tae ateroen j for fo tay rs Re- SNOWBALL TURNIP UU. FF F 
Willie sinks down in his seat, and Jacob remains | Peis Main se aMuitalo, N.Y. J is the earliest in the world, easy >, — i di 
a triumphant conqueror. ‘a “ae good size excellent quality. ar 
How long he would have continued to shout no From 32% OH OTOCRAPH ch vee ere send a packet each of E ; + % AV aw ne he m 
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A WILD MAN. 
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in Normandy, France, not far from the city of 
Rouen, a veritable wild man of the woods, who, 
dressed in skins, and wearing long hair and beard, 
slept beneath the trees, and fled on the approach 
of human beings. It was found that he spoke 
French very well, and was apparently intelligent, 
for upon being asked by a forester who he was, he 
answered, “What business is itof yours? Havel 
not a right to go where I please in the public 
forest?” 


A “wild 


parties of excursionists who came from a clistance 
to see him. 
good part, the wild man promptly disappeared. 
~ It was found that he had taken refuge in the 
much larger forest of Roumare, where it is quite 
impracticable for visitors to find him. There he 
still lives in seclusion, sleeping on the ground in 
the coldest winter temperature, and living upon a 
store of nuts, and possibly upon some small game. 
it has been, however, impossible for him to 
escape the investigations of the officials, who have 
ascertained that his name is Vouzy, and have 





searched out his history. 
His father and mother, it appears, were excellent 
people. His father died at Havre when he wasa 


child, leaving his mother to make a hard struggle 
for her livelihood. 

The boy possessed a singular and adventurous 
disposition, though he was perfectly well-behaved, 
and at the age of sixteen entered the service of a 
man who travelled about from town to town with 
a cage of wild animals. It became his duty to 
enter the cages of animals with the daughter of 
the proprietor, who was their “tamer.” 

To this young girl Vouzy became much attached, 
and they had obtained permission to be married 
when a suitable age was reached. 

One day the young girl was struck, in the cage, 
so terrible a blow by a tiger that her skull was 
fractured. She did not survive the wound. 

Vouzy was taken very ill, but was nursed to life 
by his mother. He went to sea, and distinguished 
himself by saving the life of a cabin boy who had 
fallen overboard. 

He wandered several years about the world 
perpetually haunted by the vision of the dreadful 
disaster in the tiger’s cage. In 1887 he returned to 
France, and lived quietly two years with his 
mother. 

He was supposed to be cured of his wandering 
tendency, but last year he disappeared, to re- 
appear as the “wild man of the Green Forest.” 

Vouzy is quite willing to see his mother, who 
occasionally seeks his haunts in the woods. She 
declares that he is not insane, but that his desire to 
live so strange a life is partly due to his mis- 
fortunes and partly to a too eager reading of 
“Robinson Crusoe” in his boyhood. 
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THE “IRISH” POTATO. 

The planting of a potato by Clausius, in 1588, in 
the Botanical Gardens at Vienna, is named as the 
introduction of the potato into Europe. But there 
is good reason to believe that it was introduced 
into England and Spain a few years earlier, and 
from Spain into Italy and Belgium. It has been 
said, too, that Christopher Columbus was the first 
European who ever tasted a potato. What he 
tasted at Cuba, in 1492, and brought home to Genoa, 
was the sweet potato. 


The potato is a native of Chile. It had been 
brought from South America by the Spaniards, 
when Sir Walter Raleigh found it in Virginia and 
took specimens of it to England. 

During the seventeenth century it was quite a 
rarity in England. A committee of the Royal 
Society urged, in 1662, that all the Fellows who 
possessed land should “plant potatoes and_ per- 
suade their friends to do the same, in order to 
alleviate the distress that would accompany a 
scarcity of food.” 

Before this a prejudice had existed against it, as 
being poisonous and unwholesome, probably be. 
cause the proper method of cooking it had not 
become generally known, and it had even been 
eaten raw. In 1738 the first field of potatoes was 
planted in the Lowlands of Scotland. Its cultiva- 
tion in India, Bengal, the Dutch East Indies, 
— and Australia, is of comparatively recent 
date 

> is not only as a food plant that the potato is of 

value i 
for the manufacture of farina. The dried pulp 
from which the starch has been extracted is used 
for making boxes. From the stem and leaves a 
harcotic is extracted. In some places cakes and 
puddings are made from potato-flour. 

The potato disease, which has been the cause of 
famines in Ireland, is a species of fungus which 


to the tubers, increasing the quantity of water in 
them, reducing the quantity of starch, and so alter- 


ing the other substances as to render the potato 
unfit for food. 
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PAID BACK. 


Some years ago I lived in a small town in 
Southern Iowa, writes a correspondent. There 
Was hut one store in the place, and we were in the 


articles as could not be bought at home. 


? 1 frequently sent small sums of money with my 
rders, without taking the precaution to register 


= letters—a careless way of doing business. To 
— letter L received no answer, and it was counted 
oh na he stolen till about three years afterward, 
bac Was surprised to receive the following 
ee ation, printed with red ink and contain- 
6 sie same amount of money which I had lost: 
FR reves thre years ago i was walking on the rail. 
ya k near Red Oak and picke up a letter 
F ed to some Chicago Firm i opend it and 
ound two doll 
Sentin my 
was hungr 
thout if j 
YOu so now 
reach youa 
Innocent pe 


y and no place to stay so i used it and 


i send the mony in this and hope it will 
ll rite and that you have never blamed 
recon 1 am not a theef but was compel 


to us , A 
the mony the-man with me us part of the 
y snd we both thout it got on the track by 


boing ; : f 
“olng out of the mail car hope you can read this 


a3 i ¢: > write i i i 

mail a only write in swed i dont no wher i will 

re is as am now on my way Kannsas but will 
Y to mail it in side the Kounty 


JAMES PETERSON 
get los but if it does hope it may fall in 
Ss learry your name all this time in my 


this may 
800d hin 
pocket” 


man” in a French wood is so much a | 
curiosity that this one, although lett undisturbed | 
by the authorities, was hunted out by several 


But instead of taking their visits in | 
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ars Fiften sents in it i had not a | 
pocket i felt it was a god sen to me asi | 


! ever got that much ahead i try to get it to | 
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A Successful Life. 





JOHN P. LOVELL, 
President of the 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


In the half a million homes where THE YoutH’s Com 
PANION is read each week, there are perhaps a million 
or more young people growing into manhood and 
womanhood who should not fail to know some of the 
leading features which make up a successful business 
life. Every city and town has its examples, with which 
some are familiar, but seldom has a life been so marked 
with the fruits of integrity and uprightness, and a suc 
cess become so widely known, as in the person of Mr. 
John P. Lovell, who recently celebrated the golden 
anniversary of his establishment in the business now 
known as the John P. Lovell Arms Co., in Boston 
Some of the best business men of our country have 
recognized the characteristics which have led to this 
man’s success, and a brief account of his life may 
inspire many a young man to follow the example which 
not only leads to personal happiness, but successfulness 
and a benefit to the world. 

Mr. Lovell was born in East Braintree, July 25, 1820. 
At the age of eleven he left school and went to work in 
a cotton factory. One year later his mother opened a 
boarding-house in Boston, and John had another year 


of schooling. With this scant equipment, but with an 
indomitable determination to succeed, this boy of thir- 


Ss 
teen entered into the arena of life’s battle. 

The years that followed found the lad making a noble 
fight against the disadvantages with which he was 
surrounded. After an eventful life in various lines of 
trade, he settled down to the gunsmith business in the 
employ of A. B. Fairbanks, to whom he became appren- 
ticed at a weekly salary of $2, with $25 yearly allow- 
ance for clothes, and a raise of fifty cents per week and 
$10 per year additional clothing allowance for each 
succeeding year until the age of twenty-one. 

The qualities which in later years developed the man 
of large enterprise and unswerving integrity took firm 
root in the gunsmith boy, and Mr. Fairbanks was so 


| gratified with his success that, when John was twenty 


first attacks and discolors the stalks, then spreads | Ye@"s Of age, the old gentleman voluntarily took him 


in as a partner with one-half interest. At this time 
John had not a dollar in the world. ig 

Thus, fifty years ago, was formed the firm which 
to-day is represented by the great house of John P. 
Lovell Arms Co., whose business radiates throughout 
the world. 

John’s profit for the first year was $700. In 1841 Mr. Fair- 
banks died, and Leonard Grover entering, the firm be- 
came Grover & Lovell. In 1844 John P. Lovell bought out 
his partner’s share, and with renewed zeal, pushed his 
business toward the high mark of success which he had 
set before himself in his youth. As the years sped by, 
his name and fame travelled from city to city. Through 
the ranks of the sporting goods dealers of America he 


habi s E | hewed his way from the lowest to the highest place of 
‘abit of sending to Chicago or New York for such | 


success, until with honest pride he felt his feet securely 
planted on the high ground to which in boyhood days, 
when poor and unknown, his ambition had aspired. 
His family had grown up around him in the intervening 
years, and he now beheld his sons, developed into men 
ready to assist him in his old age to carry to a further 
success the enterprise begun years before. The John 
P. Lovell Arms Company was then formed with J. P. 
Lovell, President ; Col. Benjamin S. Lovell, Treasurer ; 
Thos. P. Lovell, Director; H. L. Lovell, Clerk of the 
Corporation, and W. D. Lovell. 

In 1874 the business was removed to the 
spacious buildings in Boston, which are locat 
business centre of the city. 


present 
in the 


Here daily may be seen John P. Lovell, no longer the 
young man whose steps are elastic in the pursuit of 


lofty ambitions, but John P. Lovell the man of years, 
who has trodden life’s pathway through both the 
and the sweet, and has emerged from its shadows and 


contests a man of success, both in the development of | 


wealth and of character. 
It is in viewing old age where the years have 


youth. 


The lesson to be learned is not in the accumulation 


of wealth alone, but in the possession of those sterlin; 
— of integrity and manhood which comman 
t 


to set before the young men of America, lights to 
guide them in safety on a road which has many a dark 
dangerous path into which they may stumble, 
»0ints them 
integrity. 


and 
unless the illumination from other wend 
clearly to the straight road of unblemishe¢ 


A book of stories about Dogs is to be published by | 
me. 
desired. 


JAS. W. CARTWRIGHT, Jr., P. 0. Box 1239, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


itter 


) been 
spent in integrity of action that we behold the sum of 
many virtues, the fruits of which are a peaceful and 
contented Winter sustained by a rich harvest, the seeds 
of which were planted and perseveringly watered in 


he universal respect of man. These lives are examples 
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POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


RADLEY WAGONS 





| 
| 








Phaetons. 


The Phaetons we make are certainly 


© very choice, and we finish them in 
© the best manner. Heavy broadcloth 
—. trimming, extra high spring back, 
© storm apron in dash, long, easy 


springs, best leather top. 

The list of vehicles we manufacture is 
very large, and includes one and two seat 
Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc., 
in great variety. Fashionable Novelties 
in the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons 
ane Two Wheelers are a specialty with 


us. Catalogue and complete price list @> 
mailed free to any address. 5 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

& 14 Warren St. New York. 

, 196498 Sudbury St.Boston. 
—_a THE DAISY 


AIR RIFLE. 


Made entirely of metal and handsomely nickeled, 








The Daisy expressed for 81, mailed for $1.30. 


FLOBER 








RIFLE, 
FLOBERT RIFLES expressed (packed in wood 
box) at following special prices : 
vith 
with $2.65 
Check’d Pistol Grip, Remington 
| No. 1000, Action, with 50 Cartridges, 22-cal. 
Action, with 50 Cartridges, 22- $4.15 
cal., and 5v’shot cartridges, 22-cal., for shooting birds. 
“The Old Remington Gun Store,” 281 & 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
, SAVE MONEY ON 
By ordering of 
A. W. GUMP & GO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Number 1500. 
No. 200, °'*"" SP isatteteed Caps.” 
$3.75 
No 1 500 Checkered Pistol Grip, Warnant 
. ’ 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 
Fact’y PRICE. OURS. 





20 in. Boy’s Safety, rubber tires, $20.00 $15.00 
24 in. Boy’s Safety, rubber tires, 25.00 20.00 
28 in. Ladies’ Safety y x 


y, 
Pathfinder, 30 in. Safety, full ball, 90.00 


30 in. Universal Safety, balls both wheels, 75.00 55.00 
189 Crescent, full bail, 90.00 70.00 
Broncho Safety, full ball, 135.00 100.00 
Warwick Safety, full ball, 135.00 100.00 


The above are all new; here are some as good as new: 
American Rambler, new tires, $125.00 $85.00 


Light Rambler, new tires, 135.00 90.00 
Broncho Safety, like new, 135.00 85.00 
52 Eagle, ball bearings, good shape, 132.50 75.00 
48 Youth's, cow horn bars, new tires, 50.00 25.00 
50 Youth’s, cow horn bars, new tires, 55.00 27.00 
36 Youth’s, cow horn bars, new tires, 25.00 12.00 
Columbia Tricycle, ball bearings, 160.00 35.00 

Over 1,200 Bicycles in stock. Send for list. Bicycles, 


Guns and Typewriters taken in exchange. 


Ly: | 


| BUT NOW «:- 


uses BB shot and shoots with great force and accuracy. | 


145 
FRANK B, BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, Oo. 
a 







HARNESS | | 
ao lL, 
CARTS Ri 


FOR 


$55.00 ‘\}) consecutive | 7, 
oa > YEARS = 


| We have made and solu 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


_271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


ad 


ey. 





PUBLIC SAFETY. 


This is not made by us, though the public is perfectly 
safe in buying our safeties. You take no risk when 
you buy a 


VICTOR BICYCLE. 


Nine different styles of high and medium grade ma 
chines compose our line for 91. Send two 2c. stamps for 
illustrated catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


| Makers of Victor Bicycles, 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 
| OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
| CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
| SPECIAL AGENTS : 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
| NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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a — Novelty 
my Catalogue (send 1Qc. tor same) for 
description of this glorious flower, com- 
to us from the mountains of China, This 
\ nificent hardy climber is sure to 
create a sensation among all lovers of the 
beautiful. Its great, glorious pink 
blossoms are borne in We profusion. 

Zac. 5 for $1.00, post paid. 

‘i SPECIAL. 

To every reader of The Youth's Companion 
¥asending us 1Qc. we will mail free, sample 
’ of the floral wonder—Buttertly 
lower—and our Catalogue, brim full of 
rare and exquisite Plant Novelties, New 
Flower Seeds, colored plates painted from 

nature by celebrated artists, etc., etc, 


OHN A.SALZER Wites* 


J 


Wis. 

















An elegant dressin 
all impuriti¢és from the scal 
gray hair, and causes the 


All Druggists or 
BARCLAY & Co., 44 


exquisitely perfumed, removes 


and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 

ofthe skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing 
ts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

a by Mail, 50 cts. 

Stone St., New York. 


BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


>, prevents baldness and 
air to grow Thick, Soft 
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pink 


sweet 


pink, 
large 
kind. 


ce Hi 
ll as 


Please examine the above list of 15 choi 
licate them anywhere for an amount so sma 


kinds for 81. 
Begonias, different kinds, $ 
Roses and all Plants, mailed for 6c. stamps. 


Our han 






GOOD & REESE CO.,Box A 











good condition and to be a fine assortment of colors. 


* beautiful flesh color. Comptesse Riza du Pare.—Coppery rose 
with soft velvet. Reine Nathalie de Servis.—(New) The best pink 
Rose ever sent out. 


Pirola.—Large pure 
Sprunt.—It will produce more 
Roses. 
Queen’s Scarlet.—Intense fiery crimson. 


(New. 


of 12 Hardy Roses all different colors, for §1., try a set. 
16 Geraniums - and single flowered 


Don’t order } : 1 "song 
e can save you money. We have all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc. 






This is a standing offer of ours to send 20 Choice 
Everblooming Roses, by mail, postage id, each 
one labeled, for the small sum of ONE DOLLAR. We 
guarantee them to be well rooted, to reach you in 





is only made to induce you to give 
us atrial. It would be folly for us to 


1S OFFER 


expect further orders if we failed to please you. 


iS 1.00 


” Arch Duchess Marie Immaculata.—(New.) 
termingling of bronze, yellow, piuk and crimson. Bougere.: 


COLLECTION OF HARDY 
EVER-BLOOMING ROSES, § i .00 
The color is an in 
—Bronzed 
ped; a 
tinged 






















tinged with lilac. Comptesse de Barbantine.— 


Etotle de Lyon.—Deep yellow. It is as large and 
as Marechal Neil. Homer.—A soft, clear salmon rose. Innocent 
white buds of lovely form and fragrance. Isabella 
bright yellow buds, than any of the Tea 
onette.—Often has 200 Roses at one time open. Opens 
Papa Gontier.—Dark carmine crimson. 
Sombreuill.—! looms in 
clusters. Rosy white changing to pure white. Madame Hosate.— 
) This has proved itself to be a hardy white Rose of ee pas —* 
Triumph de Luxemberg.—Rosy carmine on a buff ground, 
ardy Ever-blooming Roses, and see if you can dup- 
$1. We will also send our Iron Clad € liection 
20 Chrysanthemums al fferent 
and scented for $1. 12 choice 
dsome illustrated 80-page Catalogue, describing above 
our Roses, Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices 


and turns pure white. 














Champion City Greenhouses. Springfield, 0. 















































































































































The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 


a year, payment in advance. 





Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 


seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ny one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the uname of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


commence at any time 





For the Companion, 


NESTS OF DISEASE. 

Houses which are built upon “made land”’— 
made, perhaps, by dumping the refuse of a city 
upon muddy fiats—need to be continually watched, 
lest they become breeding-places of disease. Not 
only should the cellars be thoroughly cemented in 
the first place, but particular care should be used 
in searching out and correcting all subsequent 
flaws, as well as all breakages in the drain-pipes 
due to the settling of the earth. 

But a dwelling may be well located, and yet be. 
come a nest of disease; by a concealed leakage 
beneath the cellar floor, perhaps, or, if the house 
is situated on a declivity, by sewage from a neigh 
bor’s drain. 

Houses are often rendered unfit for habitation 
by a neglect of proper disinfection after a case of 
contagious disease. New- tenants fall victims to 
the disease, and in turn become themselves centres 
of contagion. 

Even a country house, with the great advantages 
of pure air and sparseness of population, may be- 
come a nest of disease through the carelessness of 
its owner or inmates. Slops of all sorts may be 
thrown out upon the ground, or the well may be so 
near the cesspool or outhouse that the drinking 
water is impregnated with the germs of filth dis. 
eases. In fact, such diseases—diphtheria, scarlet- 
fever, typhoid-fever and the like—are relatively 
more common in the country than in the city. 

In crowded cities, however, whole districts are 
sometimes unclean. Says a recent writer, in speak- 
ing of the houses of the poor in some quarters of 
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and Uranus, which otherwise would be visible to 
sharp-sighted observers as a star of the sixth mag- 








COMPANION. 


The best worm medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.”. Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. {[Ade. 





nitude, is below the horizon. 

But the stars that look down from the March sky 
are always the same. The brilliant red star, north 
2ast of Saturn, is Arcturus. Between Arcturus 
and Regulus is the cluster of tiny stars known as 
Berenice’s Hair, and north of Arcturus is the semi 
circle of stars known as the Northern Crown, where 

| long ago a new star shone with fitful splendor, and 
then faded slowly away. 

Vega, recently discovered to be a double star, is 
close to the horizon in the north, and only the 
upper part of the Swan can be seen. Perseus, with 
its wonderful variable, Algol, is farther south, and 
above Perseus is the brilliant Capella, a guide to 
Castor and Pollux on the south. The starry Twins 
point out Procyon, which brings us round to Reg 
ulus, a guide to Saturn, our starting-point, and we 
have made the circuit of the heavens. 

The superb winter stars are congregated in the 
west and southwest. Aldebaran and the Pleiades 
are in fine position for observation. Orion is in 
the southwest, and Sirius, the brightest starry gem | 
of the heavens, still nearer the horizon, seems | 
almost to rejoice in his own supremacy. | 


— 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The native Greenlander is said to have a remark- 
able partiality for a stooping position. The family 
food is usually served in a dish, which is set upon 
the floor, while the partakers sit round upon a 
great bench, and dive into it with their fingers. 
They have no tables, and it seems rarely to strike 
them that the dish might be set upon a chest, or 
anything which would bring it into a convenient | 
position. 


Fridtjof Nansen, in “The First Crossing of 
Greenland,” tells the story of a young European 
lady’s housekeeping experience on the island. 

She had one day some Eskimo girls to do her | 
| washing, and when she went into their room to | 
see how things were going on, she noticed that her | 
handmaidens were all stooping over the tub, which | 
stood on the floor. Naturally thinking this an | 
awkward position, she had some stools brought in, | 
and placed together, so that they might serve asa 
support for the tub. 

She then left the girls to their own devices, but | 
entering the room an hour later, was astonished to 
find that the tub was still upon the floor, while the 
washerwomen stood upon the stools, and bent 
down to their work from that elevation. 





a 
DROPPED. 


The aversion of the average Englishman to the | 
eighth letter of the alphabet is perhaps exagger. | 
ated by Americans, but it gives rise to many good 
stories. 

An American who is in London for several 
months every year returned from one trip with a | 
handsome umbrella, on the silver knob of which 
was engraved a complicated monogram; the gen 
tleman’s initials were H. A. B. 

One day a friend took up the umbrella, and after | 
ees at the knob for several minutes, said, 
“This is rather a queer monogram on your um- 
brella, Mr. —. I can see the A and Ball right, 
but for the life of me I can’t find the H.” 

“Why,” responded the owner, quickly, “I lent 
the umbrella to an Englishman just before | lett 
London, and I presume he dropped the H!” 


i 
SELF-DEFENCE. 

The following suggestive little dialogue appears 
in the Home Companion. A touch of surprise tends 
to fix the attention, and so to assist the memory. 

“Do you think it would be wrong for me to learn 
the noble art of self-defence?” a religiously in- 
clined young man inquired of his pastor. 


“Certainly not,” answered the minister. “I 
learned it in youth myself, and I have found it of 


HOM Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme 

tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete. Low 
rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
he COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


: | aus both sexes the best 
as iil all educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 
sistants. — Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
A Good Lawn, 
How 
: Healthy Plants, 
a) 
, A Good Carden, 
Le 
Make Profuse Blossoms. 


A clean, odorless dressing, made expressly for Lawns 
Vegetable and Flower Gardens, producing early an 
abundant blossoms of rich and brilliant color and 
healthy, luxuriant plants free from vermin. 


’ LAWN DRESSING & 
BOWKER’S FO00':5 FLOWERS 
SAMPLE PACKAGE for ® Plants, 

25 cents, post-free. Circular FREE, 
Book on “How to Make a Good Lawn,” or “Window 
Gardening,” sent free to purchasers. Mention paper 





Thorough and practical in- | 
struction given by MAIL in 





| Best for Manifolding. 


MARCH 5, 1891. 


CALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 


100,000 Daily Users. 
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THE MOST DURABLE. 
Single Case, No.1, + + + -+ $70.60 
| Double Case, ‘* 2, - - 85.00 
New Special, “ 3, © + -+- = 100.00 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Mass. | 


VASELINE. 


OR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 


Uniied States, all the following articles carefull) 

packed in a neat box 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline, . 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, = ~ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream, 1§ “ 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice, p | 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented, . . 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented, . . . 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline, . . 25 “ 

$1.10. 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use VASELINE in any form 
be careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us 
in original packages. A great many druggists are try 
ing to rsuade buyersto take VASELINE put u 5 4 
them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the article is 
an imitation without value, and will not give you the 
result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal VASELINE is 
sold by all druggists atten cents. 


__ Chesebrough M'fg. Co, 24 State St., New York. 





For account of speed contests and circulars, address, 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

BRANCH OFFICES : 237 Broadway, New York. 

14 West 4th St.. Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient eic- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pamphlet * Teething Made Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, O. 








Will save its cost a dozen 
times a year in ice, salt, 
time and labor. 


A child can operate it. 





ICE CREAM MADE IN v¢.2"3n an... 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


2'Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.50, 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 





43 Park Street, New York. 








¢ Sarsapatilla 







































great value during my life.” 
“Indeed, sir! Did you learn the old English sys- 
tem or Sullivan’s system?” 
“Neither. I learned Solomoun’s system.” 
“Solomon’s system ?” 


London 
“Family after family goes into a house only to 
die of the fever which killed off its previous occu. 


pants. In many cases the very ground is saturated “Yes; you will find it laid down in the first verse 
with miasma. Here originate epidemics which ,.of the fifteenth chapter of Proverbs: ‘A soft an- 
sweep through more favored districts. These | wer turneth away wrath.’ It is the best system 
places, too, are the hot-beds of drunkenness and of self-defence of which I have ever heard. 
crime. | _s 

“In view of this condition of things, a bill has 
been introduced into Parliament which gives the SHARP. 


municipal authorities the right, on sanitary grounds 
and for the public good, to take possession of such 
houses at their market value, and utterly clear 


Mr. Martin was talking at the dinner-table, in his 
usual clever manner, about the inconsistency of 
women. 





them away, and provide for the construction of 
others on sound sanitary principles. 

“Experience in Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glas. 
gow has already proved the practicability of the 
scheme. Hitherto, when philanthropic societies 
have wished to purchase and purgate such spots, 
the price has risen to an extravagant figure. Every 
large city should have the advantage of a similar 
law. Religion, philanthropy and enlightened self- 
interest unite in urging its enactment.” 


“These young ladies who protest that they are 
never going to marry!” he broke out. ‘“Every- 
body knows they will belie their own words at the 
very first opportunity.” 

He paused, and evidently hoped that Mrs. Martin 
would come to the rescue of her sex; but that dis- 
creet woman held her tongue. 

“Why, Mary,” he continued, “you remember 
how it was with yourself. 1 have heard you say 
more than once that you wouldn’t marry the best 
man alive.” : 

“Well, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Martin. 


—_——@—____ | _ > _ 
For the Companion. PIE-PLANT. 
PLANETS AND STARS VISIBLE IN | An apple-tree bears apples, and a grape-vine 


MARCH. bears grapes, but it does not follow that all plant. 


names are to be taken thus literally. 

An exchange relates that a young husband came 
home to dinner the other day, and found his wife 
in unusually high spirits. ~ 

“O Willie,” she said, “the nursery-man was here 
this morning, and I ordered some pie-plant. He is 
going to have it set out right away, and by next 
summer, he says, it will be ready for use. “Won't 
it be nice? I can go into the garden any day and 
pick a fresh pie for your dinner!” a 


An observer of the starlit sky in the evening of 
the Fourth of March will see Saturn rising above 
the eastern horizon, about the time the sun sinks 
below the western horizon; for the planet will then 
be in opposition or opposite the sun, and in the 
best position for observation, being nearest the 
sarth and visible through the entire night. 

Ile may be easily recognized by his leaden tint, 
by the absence of any bright star in his immediate 
vicinity, and by the first magnitude star Regulus in 
the handle of the Sickle on the northwest. 

Those who remember the brilliancy with which 
Saturn shone in 1885 will be disappointed at his 
present aspect, for his rings are closing around | 
him, his northern declination is decreasing, and he 
shines with the murky hue that probably led | 
astrologers to consider his influence “malefic” 
when they cast their heroseopes. 

Saturn is, at this time, the only visible planet. 
Venus shines with transcendent, though lessening, 
lustre in the morning sky. Jupiter is her compan- 
ion, but is nearly lost in the sunbeams. Mars is 
too small, and Mereury too near the sun to be seen, 


—~<~— 


STRICT. 


In the government of a large school it is neces. 
sary to have strict rules, and abide by them. 


“Thomas,” said the teacher, “I saw you laughing 
just now. What were you laughing at?” 

“I was just thinking about something.” 

“But you have no right to be thinking during 
school-hours. Don’t let it happen again.” 


om —~~ 


THE Indianapolis Journal offers the profane 
suggestion that a locomotive is always spoken of 
as “she” because of the horrible noise it makes 
when it tries to whistle. 





The time to purify the blood is in March, April, May. The 
medicine to take is AYER’S Sarsaparilla, which stands alone 
as SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in proportion, 
‘SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes 
|to strengthen and build up the system weakened by disease and 
pain. These statements are not true of any other medicine. Be 
‘Sure to ask for Ayer’s. Insist upon having it. Take only 


__ AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. $1; six bottles, $5. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 
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How many a 
people there 
are who re- of | 
gard the 


coming of 





winter as a constant state of siege. It seems as if the elements sat down outside 
the walls of health and now and again, led by the north wind and his attendant 
blasts, broke over the ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
stitution may be? The fortifications of health must be made strong. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out agaznst Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 


siege is raised. /¢ prevents wasting in children. Palatable as Milk. 











CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 


ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION CALENDAR for 1891, entitled “May Blossoms,” most natural and life-like; the 
perfection of the lithographic art in 12 colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly 
mail one on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. In ordering mention THE Youtu’s CompaNION. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 132 anp 134 SoutH FirrH Avenur, NEW YORK. 
A SAMPLE CAN OF 


Van router's 
Cocoa 


WILL BE GIVEN FREE 


OF CARRIAGE TO ALL WHO SEND 2) CENTS WITH THEIR NAMES TO 


106 Reade Street, New York; or, 
VAN HOUTEN & ZOO N, 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | 














4 . 


ic Purity Unquestioned. 
PURESOLUBLE COCA a 
— “di Easily Digested. 


Made Instantly. 



















A Delicious Substitute for 
Tea and Coffee, 
and Better for the Nerves. 





- — _ cocoas and cocoas, but prepared cocoa was originally invented 

rds a0 oy C. J. Van Houten, in Holland, and from that beginning have 

Nees hea cocoa works in the world, those of C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 
ime l and. Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van 

ped ace nd coa, and in the U nited States it has acquired a national reputation 
me that 1s rapidly increasing. 

a, “one single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s 

TUTE, : > insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, AND TAKE NO SUBSTI- 


Vv ut up in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half, and one pound cans. Prepared only by 
®u Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. Mention THE YourTH’s ComPANION. 



















“100 YEARS Aco’ 
PEARS’ SOAP in use 100 years ago and still the best to-day 
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SPRING Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, 


whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the Cuticura Remedies 


when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


used on the youngest infant and most delicate invalid with 





the hair. 


cines. 


gratifying and unfailing success. 


the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 


vegetable, safe, palatable and unfailing 


The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
They are, in ‘truth, the greatest skin cures, blood 


They are absolutely pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive, and may be 


Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 


instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, soothes and heals raw and irritated 
surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of crusts’ and scales, and restores 
Cuticura Soap, the only Medicated Toilet Soap, is 
indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces and for purifying 
and beautifying the skin. Curicura REsoLvENT, the new Blood 


and Skin Purifier and .greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 


Entirely 


it appeals to mothers and 


> 


children as incomparably the purest and best of all blood medi- 
Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of 


the Spring, from the simplest facial blemishes to the worst cases 


of scrofula, and daily effect more great cures of skin, scalp and-blood humors than all other skin and blood remedies before the 


public. Are not these gr 





sreat remedies worthy of at least a single trial? Sale greater than the combined sales ofall others. 


WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


Bad humor covering the face with disfiguring painful 
blotches. ‘Twelve of the best dgectors fail to\cure. Had given 
up all hopes of ever being any better. Cured in three weeks by 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. H. STEVENS, East Jackson, Me. 





Bad with eczema. Hair all gone; 


Doctors said it was scaldhead; 


Baby one year old. 
scalp covered with eruptions. 
that his hair would never grow. Cured by Curicura. Hair 
splendid, and not a pimple on him. 

Mrs. M,. E. ‘Woopsum, Norway, Me. 

Afflicted two years with cracked hands, especially the 
Finally 
tried CuricuURA REMEDIES. They entirely cured me. Use the 
GRISWOLD, Chester, Conn. 


fingers. ‘Tried several remedies without any benefit. 


soap all the time. c 2. 





Kidneys in a bad, bad state when | began using cure. 
\m on my feet ten or twelve hours each day, Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue Railroad. Thanks to your cure, am strong and 
Have used all the Curicuras. I talk Curicura 
to everybody who has any ailment. 
SAMUEL BACON, 751 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


well as ever. 


Think your claim none too broad for CuTICURA REMEDIES. 
Used them for blood purifiers, skin diseases, eruptions, etc. 
Finest We ever saw. Altogether the best remedies we ever used 


or ever heard of. D. B. Rosrns, Fredonia, Penn. 





Doctors called it eczema or erysipelas. Cannot describe 
my sufferings. It would last about two weeks, then crust and 
crack. Bought CuricurkA REMEDIES; tcok seven bottles, and 
madea@ permanent cure. God bless you. Lived here difty-two 
years} am seventy-three. 


TuHos. L. Gray, Deavertown, Ohio. 





Itchy, scaly skin. Scratched every night until the skin was 
raw. Body covered with scales like spots of mortar. An 
awful spectacle. Doctors useless. Cure hopeless. Cured by 
Cuficura in five weeks. Gro. Corry, Merrill, Wis. 





Dreadful scaly skin, psoriasis five years covering face, head, 
and entire body with white scabs. Skin red, itching and bleed- 
ing. Hair all gone. Spent hundreds of dollars. Pronounced 
incurable. Cured by CuTICURA REMEDIES. 


Mrs. Rosa KELLy, Rockwell City, Lowa. 





Used CuticurAs. Find nothing equal to them. Removed 
acne or pimples. Cured my brother, malignant ringworm. Cured 
my friend, ulcer in his scalp. Physicians and all remedies proved 
useless. Doctors’ bills several hundred dollars. Curicuras less 


than ten dollars. WILL C. MAXWELL, Woodland, Cal. 





Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema.  Ileai, 
arins, feet, hands, each one solid sore. Doctors and everything 
Without faith tried CuricuRAs In one 
week the sores were well. Now fat baby. Sound as a dollar 


Mrs. Betrig BIRKNER, Lockhart, ‘Texas. 


else did no good. 


Years of skin trouble and glandular swellings. Doctors and 
all other remedies fail. CuricuRA REMEDIES a complete success 
and cure. The world never saw better medicines. Publish this i! 
you so desire. W. H. H. WHITING, Fransioh Hotel, Memphis, Tenn 





Was under medical treatment three years for cancerous 


sore on face; was annoying, disagreeable, disfiguring. It in- 
creased alarmingly. Was advised to have it cut out. ‘Tried the 
CuticurAs five months. Success perfect. Sore has disap: 


peared. THADDEUS STREET, Charleston, 5. C- 


We invite the most careful investigation of every statement made by us regarding the Cuticura RemeEptEs, and of every one 


of the foregoing brief extracts from unsolicited testimonials, and to this end earnestly 


desire those who have suffered long and 


hopelessly from torturing and disfiguring humors and diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors and 


medicine, to write to any one of our references, simply inclosing stamped envelope for reply. 


These testimonials in full, with many 


others, published in “ Att Asout THE B Loop, Skin, ScaLp anp Hair,” which will be mailed free to any address—64 Pages, 300 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world 
Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON. 


Red, Rough, and Oily Skin 


RESOLVENT, $1.00. 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Price: Curicura, 50 cents; Curicura Soap, 25 cents; Curicura 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, simple humors and 


blemishes of infants and children are prevented and 
cured by the greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautr 
fiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 


Incomparably 


superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 


nursery soaps. 
complextonal disfigurations. 


The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all ether skin soaps. 


Price, 25 cents, 
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any (A Serial Story.) 


300 
. Going for the Doctor. 


(4 Backwoods Adventure.) 


Two Birds. 
(A Natural History Article.) 


CURA 


and 
and 
autl- 
rably Up and Down in a Balloon. 


and Personal Adventures.) Illustrated. 
most 


Jared Harpwick’s Task. (4 Story.) 


Ship Ahoy. (4 Poem.) 


EvizaBETH W. BELLAmy. 
Chapter Il. Illustrated. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Lllustrated. 


Joun BurrouGus. 
Lllustrated. 


PRICE -3-CENTS 



















LEADING ARTICLES. 


ete 


Thrown on Her Own Resources. 
What Can a Girl Do? 


AMELIA E. Barr. 


A Winter Harvest. 
(Gathering Ice.) 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
Two Lllustrations. 


Runaway Boys. CuieEF INspecToR Byrnes. 


Editorials: Austria-Hungary; A Year’s Foreign Trade; 
Not Wisely, but Too Well; Good Soctety ; Partnership 
Corporations; To Young Writers, ete. 


Medical Article: 


H. M. Hoke. 


Zu BEFEHL. 
Another Consumption Cure. 


Watt Wuirman. Children’s Page: Nuts to Crack; Humorous Articles. 






































































































For the Companion. 


A MONTANA INCIDENT. | 
} 


It was one of the most pitiful sights that I ever 
saw. There they lay, not less than fifteen hun- 
dred head of cattle, all dead, just as they had fal 
len and perished in the storm, six weeks pre- 
viously ! | 

The place was in a little valley where the poor, 
starving creatures had taken refuge from the 
snow and wind. ‘There was timber on the range | 
up to the north and northwest, and cedar on the 
rocky ridge which inclosed the valley on the | 
southeast side. But the cattle had appeared to | 
prefer getting into the bed of the valley, perhaps | 
because they were already weak and did not like 
to climb up into the timber, or perhaps because 
they felt the bitter wind a little less down there. 

My mate and I—we are cattle-men on the 
ranch ; cattle-men, if you please, not ‘‘cow-boys”’ ; 
the cow-boys are mostly in Eastern picture papers 
—rode over here on one of the last days of March, 
through soft, melting snow from two to three feet 
deep. 

We climbed the ridge, and on coming through 
the cedars, came in sight of the missing stock. 
They had partly thawed out, and looked like a 
long, straggling rick of red bran sacks, lying there 
in the snow, their horns stuck up like a hedge. A 
pair of eagles and two or three wolves were at | 
their ghoulish work, feeding upon them. 

About: a week later we went there again, 
and this time took our Winchesters with us, for | 
we surmised there might be a grizzly or two 
in the valley by this time. The snow had nearly 
melted away. We went afoot, and after climbing 
the ridge worked through the cedar cautiously, 
over the icy spots and out upon a kind of point, 
or crag, among the green stuff which overlooked 
the little valley. 

As we crept through the evergreen, I thought I 
heard a noise like low growling, as of dogs, or 
bears, worrying something or other. 











“Jim,’’ I said, ‘‘we shall see some sport, I 
reckon. Did you take your long cartridges ?”” 


“Coyotes, most likely,” muttered my com- 


panion. 


I expected to see a bear or two, but neither a! 


us was prepared for the vision of savagery ex- 
hibited below, as we parted the green stuff and 
peeped down from the crag. 

That whole vale of death was alive with game, 
and big game, too! 

‘Did you ever imagine such a sight ?”’ exclaimed 
my comrade. ‘The place is full of bears! There 
are panthers, too. And look at the eagles and 
crows on the trees yonder!”’ 

It will seem a strange story to Eastern readers, 
which some, I dare say, may refuse tocredit. This 
morgue of dead cattle had apparently attracted 
all the carnivora in the mountains above and be- 
yond the range. 

Some big gray bears were dragging off a 
whole steer; some were chasing away smaller 
bears; others were exchanging gruff ursine com- 
pliments with a snarling panther, that, standing 
on a carcass with bristled-up back, disputed the 
prize with its bigger fellow-robber. 

Here and there an eagle was tearing the flesh 
from a prostrate body, and screaming like a demon 
if a bear drew near. 

Crows dodged about, eagerly gobbling up what 
the larger, stronger prowlers dropped; and hawks 
sailed around, whistling or screaming out their 
delight at the great feast which nature, the boun- 
tiful but implacable one, had cast down here, | 
free to all comers. 

It was a scene not without its stern moral les- 
son. And my chum and I here, carbine in hand, 
what were we but prowlers, intent on slaughter 
and rapine,—bear skins and panther pelts ? 

There were seven or eight gray bears, four 
cinnamons and a mob of eleven small black fel- 
lows; three panthers, two golden eagles, eight or 
ten bald eagles and a ring of coyotes. The roar 
and clamor was something astonishing. It wasa 
sight to make a hunter’s nerves tingle. 

‘“*We’'ll have to work fast, after once we open 
fire,’’ my friend muttered. ‘They'll all make a 
break for the timber up the range, most likely, 
unless perhaps an old bull grizzly or two may 
show fight. There are two or three big fellows 
that look as though they had fight in ’em. So 
much meat, too, has made them savage. But 
they cannot get up these rocks easily—not before 
we can take care of them, I reckon. Get your 


cartridges laid out all ready for quick loading. | 


Keep cool now, and let us see how many hides we 
can take. Fire at the grays first. Now then, are 
you ready? Well, go!”’ 

My companion led off and cracked away at a 
gray bear, just across the run, distant probably 
a thousand feet from where we lay. I followed 
suit and evidently touched a shoulder-bone of a 
tough old chap, a little higher up and nearer the 
rocks. 


Then pandemonium arose! Eagles screeched, 


| for us, to attack. 


| years ago, in a Scotch village. 





| Do you eat them like that ?”’ 
| shelled one and tried to bite it. 


THE YOUTH’S 


crows squalled and flapped, bears growled and 
panthers ran sneaking to cover! 

We fired away at the whole field. It was ex- 
citing sport. Jim's first bear had gone up the 


| other side of the valley, as if a cyclone were chas- 


ing him; but mine had pitched upon a small 
black bear and was mauling him with one paw. | 
I fired two more shots at him, when he started to | 
run after the rest. Jim was firing after the whole 
mob, as they ran. To one of his shotsa big cin- 
namon bear fell dead. I endeavored to bring | 
down the gray bear as he hobbled off. After the 
fifth shot he whirled around and charged back 
across the dead cattle. 

Another shot brought him to the ground, not | 


| twenty feet from where he was first hit. 


When I speak of this bear charging back, I do 


It may have been from confu- 
sion as much as ferocity, although, doubtless, had 
we been standing in sight, he would have rushed 
at us. It was the effects of the seventh ball that 
| killed him. 

The panthers were all out of sight. The other 
bears had disappeared in the timber. Some 
crows sat on the tops of the trees, but otherwise | 
every animal had disappeared. Nor have we | 
been able to catch a single bear about the place 
since that day. Later the wolves came down in 
force, and finished what had been left by the 
other brutes. 


| not state positively that the creature was making | 


| 


—_—_—_+~@>—__—_ 
HIS FIRST OYSTER. 


He was a bold man who first ate an oyster. His 
appetite could not have been tempted by the coarse, 
rough shells, nor even by the jawless, toothless, 
jelly-like mollusk they enclosed. Curiosity must 
have triumphed over sight. Even in these days 
there are persons, living in places remote from 
the sea-coast, to whom the sight of an oyster 
would be repelling. One of this class lived, fifty 
He was a tailor, 
named Strachan, and gnce called on Mr. Spowart, 


jan Englishman, who had just received a~small 
| keg of oysters. 


> 


‘“*Will you have one or two oysters ? 
the tailor. 

“I’ve never seen none,” said Strachan. 

“There they are on that there board,”’ said 
Spowart; “and beauties, too.”’ 

“They're awfu’ hard-like, they’re like stones. 
and he lifted an un- 


he asked 


” 


“They’re shell-fish, tailor. The shell isn’t for 
| eating,” * said Mr. Spowart, taking a short knife, 
| opening one, and showing the mollusk to Strachan. 
| *That’s what you eat; w vith a drop of vinegar and 
a sniff of pepper on them they’re delicious. Try 

this one.”” 

‘Eat that!’’ said Strachan, with a look of dis- 
gust. ‘Feugh—it’s awfu’ ugly; the sicht 0’ ’t’s 
enough to sicken a body.” 

“Ugly! ' sicken!"’ said Spowart; ‘well, I’m 
| sorry for you; but if you really won’t have it, 
here goes;”’ and the bivalve disappeared, saluted 
by a loud smack of the tongue. 

“You’s awfu’! it just beats a’ the ugly things 
to eat that ever I saw. Ugh!” said Strachan, 
bidding Spowart a hurried good-night. 


———~<@p—___—__—— 
DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Critics say that even Homer nods now and 


then. It is not strange, therefore, that the great | 


advocate, Rufus Choate, should have ‘‘nodded”’ 
once while cross-examining a witness. The inci- 
dent—for it was only an incident in Choate’s pro- 
fessional career—was the talk of the town, and is 
recorded by Richard H. Dana in his “Diary,” 
under the date of November 15, 1855. 


“This week we have been trying the case of the 
bark .Missouri for salvage. I put on the stand 
Captain Pitman, who had been engaged in the 
embezzlement of the specie with Dixey, the mas- 
ter of the Missouri, on the coast of Sumatra. He 
testified that Dixey proposed it, and tried to per- 
suade him into it, and offered many inducements ; 
| that he said they would be discovered and con- 
victed; but Dixey said they would not, and tried 
to persuade him that it was safe. 

“Mr. Choate cross-examined him as to those 
inducements pretty strictly, and wished to know 
what the inducements were. Pitman said there 
was one he did not know whether he ought to 
mention. 

“Choate: You may keep it secret, if you pre- 


| 

| fer. 

“Dana: No, Captain Pitman, let us know all 
about it. 

| “Pitman: Well, sir, he said that if we were 


detected, he would get Mr. Choate to defend us, 
and he would get us off if the money was found 
in our boots. 

“Tt was a good many minutes before the court 
and audience recovered their gravity.” 


FOR INFORMATION ONLY. 


During the Rebellien the humorous aspects of 
war appeared within the lines of the South as well 
as within those of the North, only they did not so 
often get into print. One of those preserved in 
Southern journals will be relished anywhere. 





The cavalry and infantry were generally at 
| dagger’s points, and never failed to improve an 
opportunity for talking very plainly to each other. 

| One day a dragoon was stopped by a foot-soldier, 
| and the following dialogue took place: 

Infantry: Mister, did you ever see a Yankee ? 

Cavalry: (sharply) Yes. 

Infantry: Did he have on a blue coat ? 

Cavalry: (more sharply) Yes. 

sae : Did you stop to look at him ? 

Cavalry: (indignantly) Yes. 

Infantry: (very earnestly) Mister, tell me if 

, your hoss was lame, or if your spurs was broke? 








COMPANION. 


Retail Merchants camson 
Grow Rich 


CASH | 

RECISTER. 
The only Total and Detail Adder in the World. | 
Over 5,000 in use. Agents in all principal Cities. 


MARCH 12, 1891. 


SPRINCER BRos. 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


If you are in need of a nice Spring Cloak or Garment, 
write to us for information about styles and prices. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, ETC. 
D.W. HOWLAND, Gen’! Agent, 


S9 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best U. S, 
be BUNTING 
—ARE FLAGS 


G. W. SIMMONS & C0., 
BOSTON, MASS. S00 


LER 
‘ ) MILITARY GOODS. 


Boston Spoons. 


We have a great variety of Single Silver Tea, | 
Coffee and Orange Spoons, the more expensive 
representing historic buildings and events, suit- | 
able for souvenirs or presents. 
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Prices, from 
$1.00 to $3.00. Registered mail, 25 cents extra. | 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
500 Washington Street, corner Bedford, 
BOSTON. 


A SUCCESTION TO -| DECORATED ENGLISH DINNER SETS. 


DOCTORS. 


Habit has made you have a sort 
of affection for your old furni- 
ture. From a practical point of 
view this is a mistake. Your| 
patients will come twice to once) 
if you have a cheery office. For| 
your new furniture you had better | 
come to us. | 


| 
y 907 Each Dinner oe consists of : 


Washington eae. Jor. him, just beyond 12 Soup Plate 
Adams Square. . 12 Breakfast Plates Se 
12 Dinner Plates. 
2 Tea Plates. | 
; | Fruit Plates. | 


, : 1 
Perfect-fitting Shirts 12 Butter Plates. 
2 Assorted Platters. 
1 Deep Dish. 
: 1 | | Handy Bowl 
Thoroughly made at prices that will) DELIVERED FREE 
reach all. Those desiring a Shirt for At ANY FREIGHT STATION in NEW ENGLAND and 
a as aN } of our STO 
page — Y rp please = Matt or —_ ean orders nocompanuted by the 
or price -list and self-measurement carhitur?! weutien ihievapere ns t's 
|blanks. PERFECTION in FIT and 


WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. W. H. HERVEY & CO., 


Complete House Furnishers, 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


5 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
W. C. NICHOLS & CO., 
PRACTICAL SHIRT-MAKERS, 
521 Washington Street, Boston. 


Lewando’s 


SPRING COLORS. 


Demorest’s 


SPRING STYLES. 


Lewando’s have just taken control of the 
General Agency of Demorest’s Pat- 
terns and Sewing Machines for 
Boston, and will open with a full stock, 
which will always be complete. 
| Orders by mail receive prompt atten- 
tion. We can recommend the machine 
from actual use in our factory, where we 
consider it the best. 

Price fora regular $55.00 machine 
only $19.50, with all attachments and 
warranted for five years. 


Lewando’s French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment 
is the Largest in America. EsTaBLisHED, 1829. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


We dye or cleanse all materials. Bundles sent by mail | NO NOTUCK Si LK co. Sole Manufacturers. 


and express. All questions cheerfully answered by mail. Boston Office, 18 Summer st. 


405 


‘Styles and Colorings of the Finest Scotch and English 
CINCHAMS. 


On receipt of 10 cents we will send a set ot 








New. Pattern of Dinner Set, designed es- 
pecially for us, and just received. hey are 
excellent ales. and we offer.them with the 
assurance that they are the best value ever 
offered for the price. 


2 Vegetable Dishes 


1 ES Boat or 
Sauce Boat. 
1 Pickle Dish. 
1 Cream Pitcher. 
12 Teacups and Sau- 
cers. 
































samples representing the assortment, and will 
return the ro cents to you if goods are ordered. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., Boston. 








